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7 ~ For the Woman's Journal, 
A SUNSET DREAM. 


BY ELLIS MEXAL, 


A rift of amber sea 

Athwart the sunset’s crimson land 
A magic isle midway 

A calm and stormless, cloud-locked strand! 
Should mystic boat put forth 

With silent dip of plying oar, 
And cross that mimic main 

From that far quiet restful shore, 
And should the boatman be 

One gone long since from yearning gaze, 
A stranger for long years 

To human cares and fears and ways, 
And should he moor his boat 

This side that fairy crystal sea, 
And leap upon the shore, 

And vault those boulders, down to me, 
Leaping the fiery peaks, 

Drawn by some sweet mysterious power, 
Till eyes blazed full on eyes 

In this fair dreamy magic hour! 
Some day the boat will come 

Rounding the headlands of the sky, 
And land before my door, 

While freightage fair its still oars ply. 
Not yet with mystic oar, 

My fair-eyed boatman comes to me, 
Not yet his smiling eyes 

Send greeting from the amber sea! 
The wind goes moaning by, 

The tal! grass creeps so weird and chill, 
The crimson turns to gray 

The night falls sad on sea and hill. 





AN EXPLANATION AND A CRITICISM. 


Last week's JOURNAL appeared without 
an editorial from me, a thing almost with- 
out precedent in the history of this paper. 
I can give no reason for the omission, since 
the editorial was mailed as usual. It will 
be none the worse, however, for the week's 
delay, and I will add nothing to it except a 
criticism on an article which appeared last 
week from another source. 

I believe heartily in free speech and think 
it quite right that the conductors of this 
JoURNAL should admit into its columns 
even arguments against co-education; but I 
think that these should always be accom. 
panied by a little protest. It is clear to me 
that if the principle of co-education is in- 
applicable to boarding-schools, it must be 
wrong in itself; and that if this principle 
is wrong, the concession strikes a severe 
blow at Woman Suffrage. But as a matter 
of fact, I hold that the principle is right, 
and that it is perfectly applicable to board- 
ing schools. Certainly the best boarding- 
schools known to me include both sexes. 
This includes large ones like the Friends’ 
Academy in Providence and the Methodist 
Seminary at East Greenwich, R. I., with 
smaller private schools like that of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gunn at Washington, Ct.,—a school 
known to the pupils as ‘‘the Gunnery,” and 
celebrated by Dr. Holland in his ‘‘Arthur 
Sonnicastle.”’ In all these schools, I am 
very confident, the teachers not only prac- 
tice co-education, but believe in it. It may 
give more trouble than the care of one sex 
alone; but I believe the result to be worth it. 

T W. H. 

[Unaccountably T. W. H's. article for 
last week never reached the JouRNAL, and 
the above not in season to reach the author 
and have it re-written for this week. Enr- 
TORS JOURNAL. | 





LETTER FROM MOTHER STEWART. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—Often, as a busy life 
gives me opportunity, do I turn to you in 
thought, remembering your years of cease- 
less toil, as the coral builders, building on, 
regardless of storm or calm, stopping not to 
question whether it is paying or whether 
you are making perceptible progress, faith 
in the righteousness of your cause, and 
hope for the ultimate, being sufficient to 
sustain you as the years go on. And yet 
you are mortal, and will not a word from 
one, also of the busy workers, who catches 
a glimpse of the progress, albeit it may 
seem all too slow to you and me,—be ac- 
ceptable? 

In the great changes that have been tak- 
ing place in the business world and the pro- 
fessions, in the moral and religious world, 
I have seen how the work of the advance- 
guard have made it possible for those who 
are following after, walking in the paths 
made smooth by those whose feet were 
bruised by the rugged stones and torn by 
the thorns, as they cleared the way, made 
it possible for them to do their work, even 
though many of them do not yet appreciate 
the work dune for them, or realize that 
they have thus been helped. Nevertheless 
the way is being cast up, and those for 
whom it has been designed are reaping the 
benefits all the same. 

But I sat down to write you a few words 
of a lady not wholly unknown to you, as I 
understand you had the pleasure of making 
her acquaintance when she visited our 
shores last year,—Mrs. M. E. Parker, of 
Dundee, Scotland. As she has been recent- 
ly brought into new prominence by being 
elected President of the British Woman's 
Temperance Union, and now, at our recent 
International Convention at Philadelphia, 
made President of the Woman's Interna- 
tional Temperance Union, it may be inter- 
esting to many to learn something further 
of her. 

It was my happiness, also, to make her 
acquaintance last year; and it was through 
her cordial invitation that I decided to visit 
Great Britain on my mission of helping, 
with my poor little mop, to sweep back the 
great, inrolling tide of intemperance. I 
need not speak of the favorable impression 
that Sister Parker made everywhere, not 
more by her intelligence and culture than 
by her soft, gentle manners, seen, at once, 
to be those of a gentlewoman. It was in- 
deed a surprise to all to find one from 
staid canny old Scotland, such an ad- 
vanced thinker, and entering with such zeal 
and enthusiasm into all our progressive 
views; I mean in regard to work for the 
elevation and benetit of women, and for 
combating the curse of the liquor traffic. 

Mrs. Parker not only invited me, but set 
about at once to prepare the way for me; 
and to her is mainly due the cordial greet- 
ings, the warm clasp of hands, the open 
hearts and homes that everywhere stood, 
not ajar, but wide open to welcome me. 
About the 10th of April I had the pleasure 
of being taken and welcomed to her beauti 
ful home—The Cliff. I wish I were able 
to impress our people with the fact that, 
with all our boasted hospitality and spon- 
taneity, we fall very far short of our 
British friends in attention to and making 
the stranger feel at home. 

It was in the time of early spring blos- 
soms, and of the chirrup of sweet birds, 
when Sister Parker drove me in her pony 
phxton up the avenue overspread with 
grand old evergreens and costly exotic trees, 
and bordered with rare shrubs, emerging 
into an open lawn. Over the entrance I 
saw in large letters, ‘‘Welcome to Mother 
Stewart;” and floating from the tower were 
the stars and stripes of my country. Who 
that has been a wanderer on foreign shores 
needs be told what are the feelings of an 
American at beholding that emblem of our 
national rights and liberties? We may 
blush, as we are made to do, from corrup- 
tions and wrong-doing in high places, yet 
our country is dear, and its stars and 
stripes, so delicately expressing the warm 
feeling of my friend for our country, 
brought tears to my eyes. Inthe dining- 
room a wreath of ivy and evergreen encir- 
cling a ‘‘Welcome to the American,” had 
hung waiting for me since the Christmas 
festivities. The room, called ‘‘The Proph- 
ets,” was most scrupulously arranged for 
my comfort; the air perfumed with the 
breath of sweet violets. Near the mansion 
house is the little chapel, and on the broad 
lawn where five hundred Good Templars 
have taken tea at once, are lounges, rustic 
seats, and bowers that would lure any ordi- 
nary nature to self-indulgence and forget- 
fulness of the needs of the thousands who 
are ready to perish. 

All the appointments of this elegant 





home are kept in the most scrupulous or- 
der, as I had ocular demonstration by more 
than one exploration from turret to cellar. 
This last sentence still seems necessary as a 
vindication of any woman who is called to 
a work beyond her own domicile. A spot 
of rare beauty is this ‘‘Cliff,” thus nestling 
down among the hills, and looking off over 
miles of fertile fields and grassy meadows 
to the west and the German ocean, and to 
old classic St. Andrews to the south. When 
I add to this picture, which I have made a 
poor effort to draw from memory of the 
home of a gifted Christian philanthropist, 
the fact that her husband, one of the most 
devoted ones I ever saw, and her noble six 
sons and daughter, vie with each other to 
contribute to her happiness, the perplexity 
of the world, that can not appreciate or un- 
derstand the motive which impels a woman 
to forego all these attractions and endear- 
ments, for the sake of helping poor human- 
ity, will be greatly increased. 

This lady, we are happy to know, has 
consented to remain among us for a few 
weeks longer than she at first thought pos- 
sible. Those who would like to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to hear her lec- 
ture on the subject that is absorbing all her 
powers, Temperance, can do so by address- 
ing her, care Mrs. Wittenmyer, 1020 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. Her manner as a lec- 
turer is quiet and undemonstrative, but 
deeply earnest; her voice low and sweet, 
with a bit of wail in it, as if she were 
pleading with the unjust judge to avenge 
her of her adversary. Ever yours, 
MoTHER STEWART. 
Springfield, Ohio. 

> ———_— 


SIMPSON COLLEGE LAW-SCHOOL. 


Eprrors JouRNAL—The graduating exer 
cises of the Law-School of Simpson Cen- 
tenary College were concluded last week. 
The only lady in the class, Miss Martha 
Angle, graduated with honor, receiving 
the Degree of Bachelor of Laws; also the 
second prize for scholarship. and was ad- 
mitted as practitioner to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Iowa. Her oration 
on ‘Individual Liberty” was said by the 
press to be ‘‘fully equal to any oration de- 
livered by any member of the class.” 

Miss Angle graduated at Chamberlain 
Institute, Randolph, N. Y., in 1871, and at 
Michigan University in 1875. Penniless 
aspirants to culture can take courage from 
her example, as most of the money requisite 
to complete her education was earned by 
teaching school. Hereafter her address 
will be Mrs. Martha Angle Dorsett, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, where both husband and 
wife intend to settle down to the practice 
of law. 

The Iowa Central University has just 
conferred the degree of Master of Arts 
upon Mrs. J. 8. Clarkson, wife of the editor 
of the State Register. Mrs, Clarkson is a 
graduate of the University, and is the first 
lady to receive the honorable title of A. M. 
from that institution. A.W. 

Lk S Moines, Towa. 
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CLASS DAY AT VASSAR. 


At an early hour the ushers were busy 
seating the people, some of whom came 
thousands of miles to witness the closing 
exercises of this young institution, The 
platform was handsomely decorated with 
flowers, and, after the others were seated, 
the seniors came in, and were seated togeth- 
er before the platform. There are forty-six 
young ladies in this class. They represent 
eighteen states of the Union, and also Can- 
ada. 

The President of the class, Miss Jennie C. 
Price, of Salem, Mass., gave her welcome 
in well chosen words, and introduced the 
Centennial orator, Miss Elizabeth Metcalf, 
of Providence, R. I. Her oration was a re- 
view of the past, and a plea for individual 
activity in the future, forthe cultivated wo- 
men of the country. 

Miss Elizabeth Gifford, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., gave the class history. Her happy 
hits were appreciated by her class and re- 
ceived with applause. She assured them 
that the good deeds of the class would live, 
while the bad ones would be buried with 
their records. 

Miss Zenobia Brigham, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., gave the poem. 

The class prophecy was by Catherine L. 
Hall, of Minneapolis, Minnesota. It was 
bright and pointed, and was received with 
great favor. 

The Senior charge, and presentation of 
the spade, was by Martha Clark, of Spring- 
field, Mass. It was the ablest performance 
of the day, and was very distinctly pro- 
nounced. The reply was by Abbie Dana, 
of St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Then came the singing of the class hymn, 





and the afternoon closed with a beautiful 
shower. To-morrow iscommencement and 
promises to be even more interesting. 

These cultivated girls are an honor to 
their country and the world. They are 
thinkers, and many of them will do earnest 
work for God and humanity. In the com- 
ing years may we have many more colleges 
like Vassar! Saran M. PERKINS. 

"% uhkeepste, N. Y. 
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NOTES FROM CORNELL. 


At the eighth annual commencement of 
the Cornell University, which took place 
the 15th of June 1876, five ladies graduated, 
one taking the degree of B. L., and four the 
degree of B. S. It was the first through 
class since ladies entered (1872). They were 
creditably represented in the public exer- 
cises of commencement by Miss Rachel L. 
Moore, who delivered an oration entitled 
“Constellations in Art.” She is the second 
lady who has taken part in Cornell Com- 
mencement exercises. In the treatment of 
her subject Miss Moore did honor not only 
to herself but to her sex. The manner in 
which her performance was received shows 
that public sentiment is turning in favor of 
co-education. 

In the class of ‘75 the vote on co-education 
stood 16 for and 37 against, while, this year, 
out of a class of sixty-six 29 are in favor and 
20 are against co education, which shows 
that it is rapidly gaining favor at Cornell. 
Instead of the standard of study being low 
ered by the presence of women, it has been 
constantly raised since their admission. In 
an open letter, President White states that 
in but one instance has a lady failed to pass 
the required examinations; and, as regards 
health, that of the ladies has averaged bet- 
ter than that of the young men. 

During the present year there were in all 
forty-three young ladies in Cornell Univer- 
sity, the larger part of whom made their 
home in the Sage College. Another pleas- 
ant feature of the college is that gentlemen 
are admitted to the dining table of Sage 
College, and a goodly number have taken 
advantage of the privilege. There are al- 
ready nearly 100 applicants for admission to 
the University,double the number at this time 
last year, among whom are several ladies. 

Ithaca, N. Y. M. J. 8. 

SS 


MISS WHITNEY’S SAMUEL ADAMS. 


We hope even the unseasonable dog-day 
weather has not prevented lovers of Art 
from secing the marble statue of Samuel 
Adams, which Mrs. Whitney has made for 
the Capitol at Washington, and which has 
been, fora few days, on exhibition at the 
Atheneum, before going to the Centennial. 

Without making any invidious compar- 
isons, itis enough to say that Miss Whit- 
ney’s work stands, independent of all cir- 
cumstances, as a genuine, noble achieve- 
ment in one of the most difficult works of 
art,—the portrait statue. 

It is full of character and expression, 
simple and manly in attitude, and with 
great beauty of thought and feeling. The 
marble is finer than the cast which was 
shown to friends before Miss Whitney left 
for Italy. There is more freedom in the 
action of the arms, more lightness and elas- 
ticity in the figure, and more in the face. 

We wish very much that Massachusetts 
would order a duplicate of this noble work 
for our own Capitol; for it is certainly fit- 
ting that she should possess this memorial 
of one of the bravest and truest of her 
sons, from the hand of one of the most 
gifted of her daughters. E. D.C. 

Boston, Muss, 
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IN MEMORIAM, 


The Irish World of a recent date appeared 
in mourning for the death of ‘‘Una,” Mrs. 
M. A. Ford. As I have seen only a passing 
notice of her death in the JouRNAL, I wish 
to say something of her. Her compositions 
are considered to be some of the finest in 
the English language. Longfellow, who is 
considered an authority, has spoken flatter- 
ingly of her work. That was her public 
life. Of her private life, which, after all, 
is the dearest to friends, I would say she 
was a model woman. Naturally industri- 
ous, her life was full of plans and projects, 
all for good, for the elevation of her sex 
and race. She was a worker. Would that 
the cause had a thousand such. 

Mrs. Ford was born in Ireland, but came 
to this country when a mere child, and, 
though an admirer of American Republi- 
canism, longed to see her native land take 
its stand among the nations of the earth. 
Her voice and pen were often raised in its 
defence. We can ill afford to lose such a 
woman, and a nation will keep her memory 
green in the hearts that loved her so well. 

HELENA. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


FANNIE KEMBLE has arrived at Lenox for 
the summer. 

Mary F. Tuomas has lately been appoint- 
ed City Physician, in Richmond, Indiana. 





Mrs. Aupubox, widow of the great nat- 
uralist, hastaken up a permanent residence 
at Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Miss ELuten E, Porr.eton, of Omaha, 
Nebraska, won great applause at the recent 
Vassar Commencement, by her essay on 
Carlyle. 

Miss JEANNIE C. PreRcE, of Salem, 
Mass., delivered the Valedictory Address at 
the Commencement of Vassar College on 
the 28th ult. 

Rose Eytince publishes a denial of the 
charges that her husband, George H. But- 
ler, has abused her, pronounces them mali- 
cious, and declares that no journalist in 
America but Charles A. Dana of the New 
York Sun wonld have printed them. 

Miss G. E. Watson, formerly of Vassar Col- 
lege, has adopted the profession of ‘‘Lectur- 
er for Schools and Lyceums.”’ Her subjects 
are ‘‘English Literature,” and ‘‘Modern His- 
tory,” also ‘‘Elizabeth Barrett Browning,” 
and ‘Free Thought vs Sacerdotalism.”’ 

Mrs. Hopkinson, of Derby, was a pil- 
grim of the pilgrims, being a lineal descend- 
ant in the eight generation from Robert 
Cushman, in the sixth generation from Miles 
Standish, and in the eighth generation from 
Isaac Allerton. These three persons were 
among the number of the pilgrims of 1620. 

GEORGE SAND, died in that rustic chateau 
of Nohant, in the old province of Berry, 
which she had so often and so picturesque- 
ly described. She had been painfully and 
alarmingly ill for a number of days, and 
the public was prepared for the event. It 
is the close of a very illustrious and very 
interesting career. 

Mary CLEMMER writes that ‘‘on the day 
after the convention, as Roscoe Conkling 
entered the Senate, he passed down the aisle 
to Morton’s seat and extended his hand, 
They then laughed and commiserated each 
other on their mutual defeat.”” The chances 
are that they’were chuckling together over 
Blaine’s defeat. Women never guess the 
depth of men’s depravity.— World. 

Mrs. Joun BiGeLow is one of the most 
efficient workers at St. Louis for Tilden. 
She has gone into the work with character- 
istic zeal. She is worth more to Tilden 
than a dozen Bigelows, Morrisseys, Gwins, 
Apgars, Fairchilds, and Blairs. Mrs. Big- 
clow is a marvelous woman, and was born to 
command. If Tilden is elected, he will 
owe more to Mrs. Bigelow than to all New 
York. 

Mrs. Evizapetn K. Cuurcnti., whose 
letters from the Centennial Exposition have 
been so widely read and admired, makes 
her abode at the Atlas Hotel, adjoining the 
grounds. She visits the various buildings 
systematically, completing her examinations 
before leaving one for another. When she 
is wearied with walking, she rests herself by 
writing out her notes for the press. Her 
industry is untiring. 

Mrs. ApiGar. WARREN, of Cincinnati, 
now eighty years of age, wrote to Mrs. 
Hayes when her husband was first elected 
Governor in 1867, a*letter containing the 
following prediction: ‘‘In 1876, R. B. Hayes 
will be elected President of the United 
States.” She has a copy of the letter which 
a reporter has been permitted to see. She 
says she was very anxious during the ses- 
sions of the Convention but never wavered 
in her belief that Mr. Hayes would be nom- 
inated. 

Mrs. ABRAHAM LINCOLN proves to be 
sane. On Thursday afternoon Mr. Ed- 
wards, of Springfield, a brother-in-law of 
Mrs. Lincoln, filed in the County Court a 
petition signed by her, praying that the 
management and care of her estate which 
was taken from her one year ago by order 
of the same tribunal might be restored to 
her. Mr. Swett appeared in court. The 
conseryator, Robert T. Lincoln, made no 
objection to the proceedings, and waived 
the ten days’ notice required by statute. 

Joan of Arc grows more illustrious as 
her character and career become more fully 
known. Even Voltaire, who wrote the fa- 
mous ‘‘Puceile,”’ a work which sullies his 
memory and the memory of a time which 
applauded it, did justice to Joan of Arc in 
his serious ‘‘Essai sur les Meurs.” Though 
he speaks lightly of her youth, of her auda- 
cious attempt, he cannot help being moved 
by her simplicity and her courage. ‘‘This 
heroine,” he says, ‘‘worthy of the miracle 
which she feigned, was judged in Rouen by 
Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais,” etc. He 
speaks of her answers before the tribunal as 





‘‘worthy of being eternally famous.” 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS AND THE OLD 
SOUTH. 


The preservation of the Old South Church 
of Boston, consecrated by the memories of 
the American Revolution, is an object so 
dear to the women of Massachusetts, that 
we should be false to their cause, if we fail- 
ed to print the great speech of Wendell 
Phillips in behalf of its preservation. We 
are indebted to the Golden Ru le, for this re- 
port, prepared under his own personal re- 
vision, and trust that every reader will pre- 
serve the speech for future reference. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Why are we 
here to-day? Why should this relic, a hun- 
dred years old, stir your pulses to-day so 
keenly’ We sometimes find a community 
or an individual with their hearts set on 
some old roof or great scene; and as we 
look on, it seems to us an exaggerated feel- 
ing, a fond conceit, an unfounded attach- 
ment, too emphatic value set on some an- 
cient thing or spot which memory endears 
tothem. But we have a right to-day—this 
year we have a right beyond all question, 
and with no possibility of exaggerating the 
importance of the hour—to ask the world 
itself to pause when this nation completes 
the first hundred years of its life. Because 
these forty millions of people have at last 
achieved what no race, no nation, no age 
hitherto has succeeded in doing. We have 
actually founded a Republic on the unlimit- 
ed Suffrage of the millions. We have act- 
ually worked out the problem that man, as 
God created him, may be trusted with self- 
government. We have shown the world 
that a Church without a Bishop, and a 
State without a King is an actual, real, ev- 
ery day possibility. [Applause.] Look 
back over the history of the race, where 
will you find a chapter that precedes us in 
this achievement? Greece had her repub- 
lics, but they were the republics of one 
freeman and ten slaves; and the battle of 
Marathon was fought by slaves unchained 
from the door posts of their masters’ houses. 
Italy had her republics; they were the re- 
publics of wealth and skill and family; lim- 
ited and aristocratic; she had not risen to a 
sublime faith in man. Holland had her re- 
public; the Republic of Guilds and Land- 
holders, trusting the helm of state to prop- 
erty and education; and all these which, at 
their best, held but a million or two within 
their narrow limits, have gone down in the 
ocean of time. 

A hundred years ago, our fathers an- 
nounced this sublime and, as it seemed then, 
foolhardy declaration, that God intended 
all men to be free and equal: all men with- 
out restriction, without qualification, with- 
out limit. A hundred years have rolled 
away since that venturous declaration, and 
to-day with a territory that joins ocean to 
ocean, with forty millions of people, with 
two wars behind her, with the sublime 
achievement of having grappled with the 
fearful disease that threatened her central 
life. and broken four millions of fetters, the 
great Republic, stronger than ever, launches 
into the second century of her existence. 
[Applause.] The history of the world has 
no such chapter in its breadth, its depth, 
its significance or its bearing on future his- 
tory. Well may we claim that this Centen- 
nial year is the baptism of the human race 
into a new hope for humanity. Are we not 
entitled, then, coming with the sheaves of 
such a harvest in our hands, to say to the 
world. ‘‘Behold the blessing of God on our 
right faith in the human race!” Well, gen 
tlemen, if that is sober prose, without one 
tittle of exaggeration, without one fond con- 
ceit borrowed from our kindred with the 
actors or from our birth in these streets, if 
that is the sober record, with how much 
pride, with what a thrill, with what tender 
and loyal reverence may we not hunt up 
and cherish and guard from change or dese- 
cration the spot where this marvellous en- 
terprise began—the roof under which its 
first councils were held—where the air still 
trembles and burns with Otis and Sam Ad- 
ams? 

Except the Holy City, is there any more 
memorable or sacred place on the face of 
the earth than the cradle of such a change? 
Athens has her Acropolis, but the Greek 
can point to no such immediate and distinct 
results. Her influence passes into the web 
and woof of history, mixed with a score of 
other elements, and it needs a keen eye to 
follow it. London has her Palace and Tow- 
erand her St. Stephen’s Chapel, but the 
human race owes her no such memories. 
France has spots marked by the sublimest 
devotion, but the pilgrimage and the Mecca 
of the man who believes and hopes for the 
human race is not to Paris, it is to the sea- 
board cities of the great republic. [Ap- 
plause.] And when the flag was assailed, 
when the merchant waked up from his gain 
—the scholar from his studies—and the 
regiments marched one by one through the 
streets, which were the pavements that 
thrilled under their footsteps? What walls 
did they salute asthe regimental flags float- 
ed by to Gettysburg and Antietam? These! 
[Applause.] Our boys carried down to the 
battle-fields the memory of State Street and 
Faneuil Hall and the Old South Church. 
[ Applause. ] 

Ve had a signal prominence in those ear- 
ly days. It was not our merit, it was an ac- 
cident, perhaps; but it was a great accident 
in our favor that the British Rarliament 
chose Boston as the first and prominent ob- 
ject of its wrath. It was on the men of 
3oston that Lord North visited his revenge. 
It was our port that was to be stopped and 
its commerce annihilated. It was Sam Ad- 
ams and John Hancock who enjoy the ever- 
lasting reward of being the only names ex- 
cepted from the royal proclamation of for- 
giveness. Sy age | 

It was only an accident, but it is an acci- 
dent which, in the stirring history of the 
most momentous change the world has 
seen, placed Boston in the van. Naturally, 
therefore, in our streets and neighborhood 
came the earliest collision between England 
and the Colonies. Here Sam Adams, the 
ablest and ripest statesman God gave to the 
epoch, forecast those measures which weld- 
ed thirteen Colonies into one thunderbolt, 
and launched itat George the Third. Here 
Otis magnetized every boy into a desperate 


rebel. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Hugh Peters consecrated their pulpits to the 


defence of that doctrine of the freedom and | 


sacredness of man, which the State borrow- 
ed so directly from the Christian Church. 
The towers of the North Church rallied 
the farmers to Lexington and Concord 
tights, and these old walls echoed the peo- 
ples’ shout, when Adams brought them 
word that Gov. Hutchinson surrendered 
and withdrew the red coats. 


here, still, are the echoes of those clashing | 


sabres and jingling spurs that dreamt War- 
ren could be awed to silence. Otis’ blood 


Attucks fell, our first martyr, and just 
above where zealous patriots made a teapot 
of the harbor. 

It was a petty town, of some twenty 
thousand inhabitants, but ‘the rays of roy- | 
al indignation collected upon it served only 
to illuminate and could not consume.” Al- 
most every one of its houses had a legend. 
Every public building hid what was trea- 
sonable debate, or bore bullet marks of 
bloodshed, evidence of royal displeasure. 
It takes a stout heart to step out of a crowd 
and risk the chances of support—when fail- 
ure is death. The strongest, proudest, 
most obstinate race and kingdom on one 
side—a petty town, the assailant. Its weap- 
ons, ideas—its trust, God and the right. 
Its old fashioned men patiently arguing with 
cannon and regiments,—blood, the seal of 
the debate,—and every stone, and wall, and 
roof, and doorway, witness forever of the 
angry tyrant and sturdy victim. 

Now, gentlemen, man is not a mere ani- 
mal, to eat, and sleep, and gain, and lay up, 
and enjoy, and pass away to his fathers. 
If we had been only that; if the North had 
been a peddler race as the South supposed, 
not willing to risk sixpence for an idea, no 
Democratic lawyers in yonder Court Street 
would have shut up their doors, put their 
keys in their pockets, and asked of Govern- 
or Andrew acommission, when that piece of 
bunting was fired upon near Fort Sumpter. 
[Applause.] It was only six feet square of 
cotton; it was only a few stars and stripes; 
it was only an insult offered to the senti- 
ment of twenty millions of people. But it 
made Democrats and Republicans forget 
their differences and a million of men crowd 
down to the Gulf. [Applause.] It was 
only a sentiment. But what does it feed 
on? Ascend one of those lofty buildings 
above Chicago, and grow weary in counting 
her crowd of masts and her miles of ware- 
houses, and when you have done it you re. 
member that the sagacity and the thrift of 
three hundred thousand men have created 
that great center of industry, and there 
comes to your mind, perhaps, sooner than 
anything else, the old lullaby :— 

‘How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 

And gather honey every day 
From every opening flower.” 

It is industry, it is thrift, it is comfort, it 
is wealth. But on Bunker Hill, let some- 
body point out to you the church-tower 
whose lantern told Paul Revere that Mid- 
dlesex was to be invaded. [Applause. ] 

Search till your eye rests on this tiny 
spire which trembled once when the mock 
Indian whoop bade England defiance. 
There is the elm where Washington first 
drew his sword. Here Winter Hill, whose 
cannon ball struck Brattle St. Church. At 
your feet the sod is greener for the blood of 
Warren, which settled it forever that no 
more laws were to be ‘made for us in Lon- 
don. The thrill you feel is that sentiment 
which, in 1862, made twenty million men, 
who had wrangled for forty years, close up 
their angry ranks and carry that insulted 
bunting ‘‘to the Gulf,” treading down dis- 
sensions and prejudices harder to conquer 
than Confederate cannon. We cannot af- 
ford to close any school which teaches such 
lessons. 

Go ask the Londoner, crowded into small 
space, What number of pounds laid down 
ona square foot, what necessities of busi- 
ness, would induce him to pull down the 
Tower and build a counting-house on its 
site. Go ask Paris what they will take 
from some business corporation for the 
spot where Mirabeau and Danton, or later 
down Lamartine saved the great flag of the 
tri-color from being drenched in the blood 
of their fellow-citizens. What makes Bos- 
ton a history? Not so many men, not so 
much commerce. It is ideas. You might 
as well plough it with salt and remove bod- 


Here the fit successors of Knox and | 


Lingering | 


immortalizes State Street, just below where | 
| 
| 
| 





ily into the more healthy eleavation of 
Brookline or Dorchester, but for State 
street, Faneuil Hall and the Old South. 
[Applause. ] 

What does Boston mean? Since 1630 
the living fibre, running through history, 
which owns that name, means, jealousy of | 
power, unfettered speech, keen sense of | 
justice, readiness to champion any good 
cause; that is the Boston Laud suspected, 
North hated and the negro loved. If you 
destroy the scenes which perpetuate that 
Boston, then rebaptize her Cottonville or 
Shoetown. Don’t belittle these memories; 
they lie long hid, but only to grow strong- 
er. You mobbed John Brown meetings in 
1860, and seemed to forget him in 1861; but 
the boys in blue, led by that very mob 
wearing epaulets, marched from State street 
to the Gulf, because ‘‘John Brown's soul 
was marching on.” That.and the flag— | 
only two memories, two ‘‘sentiments’’—led 
the ranks. 

My friend has told you that the church | 
has removed its altar; we submit. God is 
not worshipped in temples builded with 
men’s hands; [Applause] and when their 
tower lifted itself in proud beauty to the 
heavens, and varied stone and rich woods 
furnished a new shelter for the descend- 
ants of Eckley and Prince and Cotton, and 
the others that worshipped here, the conse- 
cration that the Puritans gave these walls, 
to Christ and the church, was annulled. 

But these walls received as real a conse- 
cration when Adams and Otis dedicated 
them to liberty. [Cheers and applause. ] 
We do not come here because there went 
hence to heaven the prayers of Cotton and 
Prince and the early saints of the colony. 
We come to save walls that heard and 
stirred the eloquence of Quincy,—that keen 
blade which so soon wore out the scabbard | 
—determined ‘under God, that whereso- 
ever, whensoever, or howsoever we shall be 





| great future before us. 
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called to make our exit, WE WILL DIE FREE- 
MEN.” [Applause.] These arches will 
speak to us, as long as they stand, of the 
sublime and sturdy religious enthusiasm of 
Adams, of Qtis’ passionate eloquence and 
single-hearted devotion, of Warren in his 
young genius and enthusiasm; of a plain, 
unaffected but high-souled people who ven- 
tured all for a principle, and to transmit to 
us, unimpaired, the tree lips and self-gov- 
ernment which they inherited. Above and 
around us unseen hands have written ‘‘this 
is the cradle of civil Liberty, child of ear- 
nest religious faith.” I will not say it is a 
nobler consecration, I will not say that it is 


a better use; I only say we come here to 


save what our fathers consecrated to the 
memories of the most successful struggle 
the race has ever made for the liberties of 
man. You spend half a million for a 
school-house. What school so eloquent as 
these walls to educate citizens? Napoleon 
turned his Simplon road aside to save a 
tree Cwsar had once mentioned. Won't 
you turn a street or spare a quarter of an 
acre to remind boys what sort of men their 
fathers were? Think twice before you 
touch these walls. We are only the world’s 
trustees. The Old South no more belongs 
to us than Luther's, or Hampden’s, or Bru- 
tus’ name does to Germany, England, or 
Rome. Each and all are held in trust as 
torchlight guides and inspiration for any 
man struggling for justice, and ready to die 
for truth. 

I went to Chicago more than twenty 
years ago, and they showed me the log 
house thirty feet square and twenty feet 
high, in which the first officer of the United 
States, the first white man lived; where 
now are half a million of human beings. 
There it nestled amid spacious inns, costly 
ware-houses and luxurious homes. I said 
to them, ‘‘Why not cover it with plate 
glass, let it stand there forever the cradle of 
the great city of the lakes?” but I could 
not wake any sentiment in that quarter mil- 
lion of traders; and the ancestral cabin 
which, to an anointed eye, measured the 
vast space between that 1816 and 1856, with 
its wealth and splendor, passed away. 
Then I came back here. That same week 
I found at my door a slaveholder from Ar- 
kansas. Singularly enough, in those bitter 
years, he trusted himself to me as a guide 
through the historic scenes of Boston. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.] But it shows you 
how true it is that a prophet has no honor 
in his own household. [Renewed laugh- 
ter.| How his reputation grows the far- 
ther off you get. Well, the first place I 
took him to was the house of John Han- 
cock. We ascended those steps. I had 
learned from his talk that on that frontier 
where he was born, he had never seen a 
building older than twenty-five years. As 
we stood under that balcony, which some 
of you may remember, he turned to me 
and said, ‘‘Is it actually true that the man 
who signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence stood on this flagstone and lifted that 
latch?” I said, ‘‘Yes, sir, and above you, 
his body lay in state for some six or eight 
days." The man sat down on the flagstone 
wholly unnerved, his face pale with emo- 
tion. Said he, ‘‘You must excuse me, but 
I never felt as I doto-day.” That was Bos- 
ton revealing to an every-day life the patri- 
otism and nobleness smothered by petty 
cares. [Applause.] He came to our streets 
to wake that throb in his nature; he grew 
a better man and a more chivalrous citizen 
when that thrill answered to the memory of 
the first signer of the Declaration. 

Gentlemen, these walls are the college for 
such training. The saving of this land- 
mark is the best monument you can erect— 
to the men of the revolution. [Applause. | 
You spend $40,000 here and $20,000 there, 
to put up a statue of some old hero; you 
want your son to gaze on the nearest ap- 
proach to the features of those ‘‘dead but 
sceptre sovereigns, who still rule our spirits 
from their urns.” But what is a statue of 
Cicero compared to standing where your 
voice echoes from pillar and wall that actu- 
ally heard his Philippies!} How much  bet- 
ter than a picture of John Brown is a sight 
of that Blue Ridge which filled his eye 
when riding to the scaffold he said calmly 
to his jailer, ‘This is a beautiful country. 
I never noticed it before.” Destroy every 
portrait of Luther if you must, but save 
that terrible chamber where he fought with 
the devil and translated the Bible. Scholars 
have grown old and blind striving to put 
their hands on the very spot where bold 
men spoke, or brave men died. Shall we 
tear in pieces the roof that actually trem- 
bled to the words which made us a nation? 
It is impossible not to believe, if the spirits 
above us are permitted to know what passes 
in this terrestrial sphere that Adams and 
Warren and Otis are to-day bending over 
us asking that the scene of their immortal 
labors shall not be desecrated, or blotted 
from the sight of men. [Applause.] Con- 
secrate it again in the worship and memory 
of a grateful people. Consecrate it in order 
that if rebellion ever breaks out again 
against the flag; if our young men need yet 
again to have their hearts quickened to the 
sublime significance of the Republic which 
protects them; if we must rally flags and 
marshal ranks again for the protection of 
liberty, the young men shall be able to 
look up to Fanueil Hall and the Old State 
House and these walls as a quickening in- 
spiration before they leave these streets to 
go down and show themselves worthy of 
their fathers. Let these walls stand, if only 
to remind us that in those days Adams and 
Otis, advocates of the newest and extremest 
liberty, found their sturdiest allies in the 
pulpit:—that our Revolution was so much 
a crusade that the Church led the van. 

Summon it again, ye venerable walls, to 
its true place in the world’s toil for good. 
Give us Mayhews and Coopers again,—and 
let the children of the Pilgrims show that 
religious conviction, veneration for ‘‘the 
great of old,” and a stern purpose that our 
flag shall everywhere and always mean jus- 
tice, are a threefold cord holding this nation 
together never to be broken. We havea 
How grand, human 
forecast cannot measure. Yes, a great fu- 
ture, endangered by many and grave perils; 
our way out of these faith believes in, but 
mortal eye cannot see. It is wisdom to 
summon every ally, to save every possible 











help. Educate the people to noble purpose. 
Lift them to the level of the highest mo- 
tive. Enforce by every possible appeal 
the influence of the finest elements of our 
nature. Let the great ideas: self respect, 
freedom, justice, self-sacrifice, help each 
man to tread the body under his feet. 
This worship of great memories, noble 
deeds, sacred places—the poetry of history 
—is one of the keenest ripeners of such 
elements. Seize greedily on every chance 
to save and emphasize these. 

Give me a people freshly and tenderly 
alive to such influences, and I will laugh at 
money-rings or demagogues armed with 
sensual temptations. Men marvelled at the 
uprising which hurled slavery to the dust. 
It was young men who dreamed dreams 
over patriot graves—enthusiasts wrapped 
in memories. Marble, gold and granite are 
not real. The only actual reality is an idea. 

Gentlemen, I remember—Mr. Chairman, 
you will remember, also—that some six 
months ago the Mayor and Alderman de- 
bated how they should use some $18,000 or 
$20,000 left them by Jonathan Phillips to 
ornament the streets of Boston; and then 
the City Government decided,—and decided 
very properly—that they could do no better 
with that money than place before the peo- 
ple a statue of the great Mayor, Josiah 
Quincy, to whom this city owes so much. 
It was a very worthy vote under those cir- 
cumstances; but if the great Mayor were 
living to-day he would be here gener 
with the Massachusetts. Yes, he woule 
be here, Mr. Chairman, with the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society in his right hand, 
and the Mechanic Association in the other 
{applause,] and he would protest against 
any use of a dollar of that money for his 
personal honor until it had been first used 
to save this immortal legacy. [Applause. ] 
I wish that I had a voice in that aldermanic 
corps, I would propose, with no discredit to 
the great mayor—let no one tear a leaf from 
his well-earned laurels—but it was the me- 
chanics of Boston that threw tea into the 
dock; it was the mechanics of Boston that 
held up the hands of Sam Adams; it was 
the mechanics of Boston, Paul Revere one 
of them, that made the Green Dragon im- 
mortal; and I would take that $18,000 and 
add $50,000 more, and let the city preserve 
this building as a Mechanics’ Exchange for 
alltime. [Applause.] Tbe merchants have 
their gilded room, fit gathering-place for 
consultations; but the men that carried us 
through the Revolution—caulkers! Why, 
some men think we borrowed caucus from 
their name—the men that carried us through 
the Revolution, were the mechanics of Bos- 





ton. Where do they gather to-day? On 
the sidewalks and pavements of Court 


Street, in the open air! We owe them a 
debt in memory of what this grand move- 
ment in its cradle owed to them. [Ap- 
plause.] I would ally the Green Dragon 
Tavern and the Sons of Liberty with the 
Old South, the grandsons and great grand- 
sons and representatives of the men who 
made the bulk of that meeting before which 
Hutchinson quailed and Colonel Dalrymple 
put on his hat and left the Council Chamber. 

It was the message of the mechanics of 
Boston that Sam Adams carried to the 
Governor and to Congress—they sent him 
to Salem and Philadelphia—they lifted and 
held him up till even purblind George III 
could distinguish his ablest opposer and 
learned to hate with discrimination. 

Shelter them under this roof; consecrate 
it in its original form to a grand public use 
for the common run of the people, the bone 
and muscle. It will be the normal school 
of politics. [Applause.] It will be the 
best civil service reform agency that the 
Republican party can adopt and use to-day. 
(Applause. ) 

The influence of these old walls will pre- 
vent men, if anything can, from becoming 
the tools of corruption or tyranny. ‘‘Re- 
eall every day one good thought—read one 
fine line,” says the German Shakespeare. 
Yes, let evey man’s daily walk catch one ray 
of golden light, and his pulse throb once 
each day nobly as he passes these walls. No 
gold, no greed can canker the heart of such 
a people; once in their hands neither need, 
greed, hor the clamor for wider streets will 
ever desecrate What Adams and Warren and 
Otis made sacred to the liberties of man. 
(Applause. ) 

—_—— > 


CENTENNIAL LIQUOR-SELLING ILLEGAL. 


The decision of the Centennial Committee 
to allow liquors to be sold at the Exposi- 
tion is clearly illegal. Honorable Joshua 
Nye, of Maine, deserves thanks for his de- 
termined opposition. At a recent meeting 
of the Committee, he made a powerful ar- 
gument against it. He expressed his regret 
that the question could not have been voted 
upon when there full commission 
present. He was confident a majority of 
the members would have voted to adopt the 
minority report in favor of annuling con- 
tracts made with liquor dealers. He was 
surprised and grieved to hear from the 
learned solicitor an opinion so erroneous, 
so full of special pleading, and it is in fact, 
in the words of the Hon. Rufus Choate, 
made up of ‘‘glittering generalities." Dur- 
ing the past three days he had visited some 
of the best libraries in the city, had con- 


was a 


sulted with judges and attorneys, learned | 


in their profession, and invariably the opin- 
ion was given that the sale of concessions, 
allowing intoxicating liquor to be sold in 
the buildings and grounds, would be illegal 
and void, and that as much as he respected 
Mr. Shoemaker as a man, he had no good 
opinion of him as a judge of law, if the 
decision given in this case was his honest 
conviction of the law of Pennsylvania as 
regards the legal rights of the members of 
this Commission, and he could not let this 
occasion pass, without discussing the ques- 
tion in its legal aspect, and showing what, 
in his mind, is conclusive evidence, that 








| of this 
| drinks, then 


Mr. Nye then took up the opinion of the 
solicitc for the Commission, in which it 
was hela that the Pennsylvania law of 186s, 
by which liquor-selling in the Park was in 
hibited, had been abrogated and made void, 
and replied to its propositions, point by 
point. Great stress was laid by the solicitor 
on the fact that the regulations adopted 
under that law, forbade the destruction of 
trees and bushes in the Park where the 
Exhibition was to be. 

The Solicitor says, “If these regulations 
are in force according to their letter, by 
what authority have the hundreds of trees 
and bushes been carried off in order to 
make space for the erection of the Centen- 
nial buildings and other improvements.” 

We answer, by virtue of the authority 
with which the Park Commission is clothed 
by Act of Assembly to improve the Park; 
under that authority roads are opened, trees 
are cut down, obstructions are removed, 
shrubs are planted, grass plots are laid out 
and the park generally prepared for the en 
joyment of the public; and all of this au- 
thority possessed by the Park Commission 
has been conferred by them upon the 
United States Centennial Commission. 

Moreover, this regulation means this and 
nothing more, that no unauthorized person 
shall in any wise injure, deface or destroy 
anything in the park. And the same may 
be said with regard to posting bills, notices, 
&e. This is done by virtue of the authority 
vested in the Park Commission by the Act 
of Assembly. The Park Commission may 
affix notices directory to the public in any 
part of the park. but no private person may 
do so. 

Mr. Nye proceeded to show that Con- 
gress, in legislating with reference to the 
Exhibition, had expressly recognized the 
laws of Pennsylvania as paramount, and 
that the legislature of Pennsylvania, in 
dealing with the same subject, had done 
nothing to modify its action under which 
liquor-selling was prohibited, and the solic- 
itor for the Commission had wholly failed 
to discover any intention on its part looking 
to that end. 

The act of assembly is, that no intoxicat- 
ing liquors shall be allowed to be sold 
within the Park. The Park Commission 
are without authority to grant concession 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors in the 
Park. 

The city of Philadelphia possesses no 
such power or authority. Whence then 
does the Centennial Commission derive its 
authority to consent to the retail sale of 
liquors referred to in the contract. The 
suggestion that it is not unlawful for the 
Commission so to consent is absurd. 

As to the law of contracts, it is a new 
doctrine that in a common law State, a 
contract made and entered into in violation 
of law, can be enforced. 

Mr. Nye concluded as follows: 

Mr. PReEsIDENT:—It has been said that 
we are trying to make this a temperance 
show. In answer we reply that if to advo- 
cate respect for the laws of the United 
States, Pennsylvania and Fairmount Park 
is trying to make this a temperance show, 
then we plead guilty to the charge. It has 
also been said that morality has nothing to 
do with this question, but Mr. President, 
my honest convictions led me to a different 
conclusion. On the decision made by us 
depends the great question whether intoxi- 
cating liquors shall be sold within our 
grounds and buildings. If we vote for the 
majority report, then we are guilty, per- 
sonally, of all the evils flowing from the 
sale and use of the liquors sold, and fully 
believing that the sale of intoxicating 
liquors is the gigantic crime of all crimes, 
and the cause of more evil and suffering 
than all others combined, we cannot but 
think that morality has something to do 
with it. As for myself, personally, I can- 
not be recreant to my fifty-six years of tem- 
perance life, nor forget the time, when at 
my mother’s knee, I learned the lesson of 
temperance, vor the time when a little boy, 
in a country school house, my father guid- 
ing my hand, I signed the pledge of total 
abstinence. I look back, and think of 
many of the companions of my youth now 
filling drunkards’ graves, while the power 
of the pledge of total abstinence has kept 
me from falling. No, Mr. President, my 
vote shall never be given for a measure 


_that may and must bring ruin and misery 


upon some of my fellow-men. In conclu- 
sion, permit me to say that when the dreams 
of worldly realities shall have faded from 
our disordered imagination, when the lamp 
of life shall burn dim, and hasten to expire 
amid the breaking in of light from the 
Spirit world, when eternity shall roll up its 
long concealed orb of abiding realities, and 
exhibit at one view the full and final result 
dreadful traftic in intoxicating 
shall all of us wish we had 


| done more to have kept our fellow-men 


from its terrible influences. 
oe 
‘“‘WEAK WOMANLINESS.” 





A few months ago, a friend said to me 
“How I despise my weak womanliness!” 
Her utterance was but a slight change in the 
form of the sentiments of many girls of the 
present day. Why? There are many rea 
sons at the root of this utterance; the chief 
of which is that the womanliness is weak— 
weak not only physically, but mentally also, 
and not at all strange is it that such should 
be the fact in both instances. Look for a 
moment at the lives of most of the girls of 
to-day. They attend school, I grant you, 
and get a slight education, the alpha per- 
haps. But with this they get much which 
is pernicious. 

Mothers in their desire for daughters to 
live an easier life than they have lived, re- 
quire no work at all from them, and in fact, 
deprecate the idea of any manual toil. So 
daughters. of course, not being able to study 
all the time, and lacking the outdoor exer- 


| cise or a substitute for it, which their broth- 
| ers get in some way, either as play or work, 


the prayers of the millions of true men and | 


women of this country and other countries 
should have been granted. 


grow languid and weak; they read highly- 
painted stories of life, gaining morbid views 
of living, and the consequence is, that at 


—— 
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seventeen or thereabouts, we have a ‘‘fin- 
ished” young lady, and ‘‘finished” she is for 
all practical life. She is tired, she has ail- 
ments without number, she has not possibly 
strength enough to do a good, old-fashioned 
day’s work, w ashing and its concomitants, 
although she is able to dance till morning, 
she is physically good for nothing. Mental- 
ly, what better is she? A sound mind in a 
sound body has been recognized for cen- 
turie, and we find the law just as apt in 
our young lady’s anywhere else. 
She has exhausted the sweetness of living 


case as 


and has made the discovery that there ex- | 


ists no truth or purity in human nature; she 
has not, in her aimlesss method of study, 
acquired discipline of mind enough to be 
able to study farther with profit and pleas- 
ure to herself and others. 

So her life existence, I cannot call it 
life, drifts on. No wonder we hear girls 
say they wish they were men, although that 
is senseless wishing too; for men with no 
more energy than they possess, would not 
be tolerated among men. One cannot help 
but pity these girls, for after all they are not 
to blame. Their mothers, their loving, ten- 
der mothers are the ones to blame; to blame 
chiefly because of their own ignorance. 
They forget that the growing girl must have 
physical exercise as her brother has, or she 
will be totally unfit for any labor, mental or 
physical. They forget that she must labor. 
They forget to teach her that it is the mean- 
est selfishness to live upon the labor of oth- 
ers, without an equivalent of some kind. 
They forget to teach her that life without 
some object must always fail. So the moth- 
ers grow weary, haggard and old, because 
of the great burdens upon them, unrelieved 
by daughter's help, and daughters grow wea- 
ry and old because they have no object to 
work for in life. 

O womanhood! O motherhood! rouse 
yourself before it is too late, and give not 
such an heritage of shameful weakness to 
your daughters. Send them to school and 
demand for them just such a training as you 
demand for your sons; fit these daughters 
for sucha training as you fit these sons, De- 
mand of these daughters exercise enough to 
keep the whole physical system in healthy 
action. In so doing, lighten your own la- 
bors and find in the time thus left to you, 
opportunity to study the young minds en- 
trusted to your care. Direct these minds to 
some work. Let the study be for some end. 
There are mothers who have done these 
things and their reward has been great. 
They arethe pioneer mothers. It is a new 
country which has been opened within a 
few years, opened through the instrumen- 
tality of labor-saving machines and educa- 
tion for all. These have made it possible, 
nay, I should say, have made it imperative 
that the daughters in many households 
should seek labor outside of their homes. 

You will not find weak womanhood often 
among these. You may find some physi- 
cal weakness inherited or brought on by 
overwork, but you will find these daughters, 
as a rule, possessed of a strong physical and 
mental womanhood. Because their lives 
are not aimless. Now to return to the 
daughters at home;—I do not wish to be 
understood as saying that because a daugh- 
ter stays at home, then is her womanliness 
weak, Ah no, indeed. I could not say 
that, in the face of facts to the contrary. 

Can I forget a young, sweet, patient face 
which stayed ever at the side of a suffering 
mother, spending all the bright, dear days 
of youth with that loved one, so lonely but 
for the seeming sacrifice of that young life? 
Can I forget another bright, eager, girlish 
face, which patiently put aside the desire for 
other work than that of the farmer's house- 
hold, which seemed drudgery to the spirit 
so capable of other work in the great, 
earnest, bustling world, and worked at the 
drudgery, and learned to love it for the 
sake of those for whom the sacrifice was 


made, and looked lovingly at others who 
carried on the work she had hoped to 
do? 


Oh, no; I cannot forget these and kindred 
spirits, loving and noble, and I freely ac- 
knowledge them to be the strongest wo- 
manliness I know. But they illustrate just 
what I want to prove: that life without 
physical and mental culture, and without 
an object for that culture, is, and ever 
must be, a failure. 

When girls learn to despise the weakness 
of their natures and not the womanliness, 
learn rather to revere their womanliness, 
treasure it above all God’s good gifts to 
them, we shall find true womanhood in all 
its gracious stature. That womanhood will 
think not at all of weakness, ‘twill be so 
strong in knowledge of its purity and 


strength. ALURA COLLINS. 
>? 


GROWING OLD. 





In the JouRNAL of June 3, in her article 
entitled ‘‘The Trailing Arbutus,’ Shaw- 
anebeke seems unreconciled, that the 
years are creeping onward. We fully sym- 
pathize with her love of ‘‘the plants inmost 
life—the blossom,” and heartily wish that 
every human soul, were as tenderly wrought; 
as the flowers. He, who said, ‘‘Flowers 
are God’s undertones of encouragement to 
the children of men,” we think, might have 
added,—‘‘and music is the symphony, 
which angels send to attend them.”’ Music 
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and flowers, have in our own soul, a corre- 
sponding significance, each is a pulsation 
of the great heart of *‘the Giver.” 

But who can look upon the springtime of 
life, even with its freshness and beauty, yet 
only the beginning, imperfect and incom- 
plete as it is, and regret that summer with 
its breezes, sometimes gentle and sometimes 
upheaving, its sunshine, yes, and its shad- 
OWs too, are coming to subdue into gentle- 
ness, the early bud, and make it a blossom, 
or, as the hazy days of autumn approach, 
and the early frosts of sorrow and suffering 
have caused the imperfect parts of our na- 
ture to fall, and what remains, to become 
stronger, purer, and more beautiful, with 
good deeds, and worthy thoughts like the 


perfect fruit on a well-trained tree; who 
dares think of ‘‘physical ugliness,” when 


these thoughts cling to the soul? We be- 
lieve one whose soul has grown, as every 
soul should grow, in ‘‘the beauty of holi- 
ness,” can never be ugly in form or feature, 
except by accident. They may be plain, 
but plainness is not ugliness. 


A friend, whose soft grey locks, and 
swiftly growing years, admonish us ever 


with tenderness, says,—*‘nothing touches a 
tenderer chord in my heart, than for some 
loved one to say, ‘that is too much for one 
of your age, you must do less.’”” It seems 
to us that such a remark savors largely of 
the old-time phrase, in our marriage cere- 


mony, where two souls promised to ‘‘love 
and cherish,” put into practice. 
‘Freshness of youth forever gone.” But, 


my friend, much of its incompleteness, 
gone with it, let us hope, leaving in its 
stead maturity. “A future, unillumined 
by hope,” we know nothing about. To us 
that, as the springtime of life has given 
place to the autumn tints of maturity, and 
through it all still arises and grows strong- 
er this desire for a future existence, we 
find sufficient proof in itself, that as the de- 
sire must be God-given, it will be God-an- 
swered, Our cherished mother, at the age 
of eighty, loved the birds and flowers and 
all the freshness and beauty of nature, as 
well as at thirty; and had much more time 
to respond to its gentle touches on her soul. 

“When winds are raging o'er the upper ocean, 

And billows wild contend with angry roar, 
‘Tis said, far down beneath the wild commotion 
That peaceful stillness reigneth evermore.” 
Hattie E. WILiert. 
Chittenanyo, N. Y. 
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THE POLITICAL MORALITY OF WOMEN. 


In a March number of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, Mr. Higginson has an article, ‘‘One 
Moral from the Belknap Tragedy,” in which 
he draws the conclusion that women have a 
lower standard in regard to public morality 
than men, because they, some of them, do 
not see the heinousness of the crime of Sec- 
retary Belknap. 

I would join issue with Mr. Higginson on 
this point, and maintain that the women of 
whom he speaks, are simply mirrors reflect- 
ing the public morality or unmorality of the 
whole community. 

Underthe tremendous burden laid on our 
government during the late civil war, mon- 
ey was the first and most important necessa- 
ry. It must be met by taxation. How to 
raise alarge revenue was an untried prob- 
lem here, and, in its need, Government de- 
termined to tax everything,—an actual im- 
possibility. Each citizen was to subject 
himself to a most inquisitorial inspection 
by the assessors, a process repugnant not 
only to human nature, but especially to the 
citizens of a Republic. It was an inquisi- 
tion which would not be tolerated by any of 
the monarchial countries of the Old World. 

What was the result? As has been well 


said—‘‘Government asked fora lie and it 
got it.” A man who really and fairly told 


the truth (and even if he wished to do so, it 
was often an impossibility) was a rare ex- 
ception. Out of the one million inhabitants 
of New York City about 8000 only acknowl- 
edged, last year, that they owned any taxa- 
ble personal property, although the asses- 
sors know that personal, taxable property 
in the city, amounts to 200,000,000, In 
Boston, if I remember rightly, only about 
6000 people owned watches when watches 
were taxed, 

Thus the result of the absurd and vicious 
system of taxation in this country has simp- 
ly been to offer a premium to every man to 
be dishonest towards the government, and, 
in the creed of the average American citi- 
zen, to cheat the government is no crime. 
Very few go so far as to see that their dis- 
honesty makes the taxes fall ail the heavier 
on the honest tax payer. So the women 
whom Mr. Higginson quotes, who pity the 
poor, cheated soldier, have, according to my 
idea, a higher standard of public morality 


| and a clearer perception of right and wrong 
| than most men possess. E. 


H. 8. 
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BRISTOW AGAINST WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


Eprirors JournaL.—T. W. H., upon 
whom I pin as much of my faith as it is 
advisable to do, in these time, upon any one 
man, comes out very openly for Bristow, 
and as openly declares he shall bolt if 
Blaine is nominated. Mrs. Dall, tco, con- 
siders Bristow the one honest man in power, 
and Mrs. Clemmer thinks nothing too bad 
to be said of Blaine. Now, though it makes 
no difference to a living soul what I think 


on the subject, I will say that a candidate 
against whom all the powers of earth and 
rebeldom have banded themselves together, 
has my warmest sympathy in the tremen- 
dous fight which he has so far waged suc- 
cessfully, even if he does work like a beaver 
for himself, and the idea of a republican 
“bolt” under almost any provocation seems 
fraught with fearful consequences. But I 
very much want from T. W. H., or some 
one else who is a friend of Equal Rights, 
information as to Bristow’s attitude toward 
women, 

It is confidently asserted by those who 
ought to know, that he is firmly opposed 
to equal pay for equal work. He is deter- 
mined that no woman under him shall, if 
he can help it, receive more than a $900 
clerkship, and in fact no one has received 
more since he came into power, although 
they have repeatedly passed the $1200 ex- 
amination. My informant was one who 
has done this, and is now filling for $900 a 
place for which the former occupant, a 
man, received $1400, 

Nor is this the worst. One woman, the 
only one, was filling a place the salary of 
which was $1800, which she had won over 
numerous male competitors. Mr. Bristow 
discharged her, filled her place with a man, 
and then re-instated her in a $900 position. 
Will T. W. H. support a man for president 
who will do such a thing? 

If Mr. Bristow or any of his friends can 
disprove these stories, 1 wish they would 
take the trouble to do so. Probably he 
would not care to deny them, not being 
ashamed of his position. But 1 cannot 
think that the friends of Woman's Rights 
can be very enthusiastic in his support, if 
this be the case—though even then I for 
one would not advise them to bolt. 

Portsmouth, N. H. M, A. F. 

(We have no information with regard to 
the position of Mr. Bristow on the Woman 
question, but will take steps to ascertain 
whether the charges referred to by our cor- 
respondent have any foundation in fact. 


Epirors Woman's JOURNAL.) 
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WOMEN AND THI THE OLD SOUTH. 


Ata meeting of wom women héld last week, 
at the Warren Avenue church to help save 
the Old South Church, Mrs. Lucy Stone 
expressed her sympathy with the work of 
saving the Old South, and indicating that 
if she was not wholly occupied with anoth- 
er cause she would use all her influence 
and time for the church’s preservation. 
She thought that the prevailing apathy on 
the subject was caused by the lowering of 
principles, and was the fruit of the spirit 
that had kept the women from an equal 
share of rights with men. However, she 
thought that if women go into this work 
with earnestness, they may do wonderful 
things, and, as in the collection of Centen- 
nial funds, astonish the men by working 
impossibilities. After Mrs. Stone had 
closed, there was a general discussion as to 
ways and means of canvassing, and a dis- 
trict system was agreed upon, many ladies 
accepting the work of gathering subscrip- 
tions. 





HUMOROUS 


The reason why rag-pickers grow rich— 
Because their business is continually pick- 
ing up. 

At a party—He, ‘‘Shall we sit down?” 
She, ‘‘I should like to, but my dressmaker 
says I must not.”—Puich, 

The largest feet known to history must 
be those of the Maryland editor, who 
writes: ‘‘We black our boots with 15,000,- 
000 boxes of domestic blacking a year.” 

“Ah, Jemmy,” said a sympathizing friend 
to a man who was just too late for the 
train, ‘‘you did not run fast enough.” ‘‘Yes, 
I did,” said Jemmy, “but I didn’t start 
soon enough.” 

A vegetarian who was dodging an infu- 
riated bull behind a tree, exclaimed: ‘‘You 
ungrateful beast! you toss a vegetarian, 
who never ate beef in his life! Is that the 
return you make?” 

At the show the other evening a gentle- 
man sarcastically asked a man standing up 
in front of him if he was aware that he 


was opaque. The other denied the allega- 
tion. He said he was not opaque. His 


name was O’Brien. 

Two papers in Italy have secured, and 
daily put forth in their prospectus for this 
year, the blessing of his Holiness for all 
their editors, printers, and readers. The 
proof readers are omitted. They are be- 
yond the reach of blessings. 

A grumbling old bachelor, after listening 
to the following, ‘‘She was her muvyer's 
own little darlin’ _Wopsy popsy deary duck- 
sy, so she was, an’ she mus’ keep still,” asks, 
“Why don’t women talk some decent kind 
of English to their children?” 

“I’m a Philadelphia Alderman,” said a 
stout, pompous little man, as he approached 
the turnstile on the opening day. ‘‘Oh, 
that’s no matter,” answered the gatekeeper, 
“that don’t exclude you.—Pay your fifty 
cents, and you can go in just the same as 
the rest. 

‘‘Where’s the bar?” 


asked a dirty and 


rather boozy looking stranger of the bell 
boy of the hotel the other day. ‘‘What 
kind of a bar?” asked the latter. ‘‘Why, 


a saloon bar, of course; what do you sup- 
pose I mean?” ‘Well, drawled the boy, 
“IT didn’t know but you might mean a bar 
of soap.” 

Fontenelle was very fond of salmon. 
He was dining out one day in Paris, when 





a pretentious guest at the table, upon hear- 


sion that God made 


ing the author ask for a second plateful, 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, ho, M. Fontenelle, I didn't 


know philosophers liked good things so 
much. ‘Probably,’ was the philosophical 


reply, ‘‘the gentleman is under the impres- | 
good things only for 
fools.” | 





WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
North College l Twenty first St., Phil 


Avene ain 


The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the 
Building. Clinical 
man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopeed ic 
Hospitals 


commodious new College 
instruction is given in the Wo- 
Spring Course of Lectures, practical 
demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
of material) to all Matriculants of the 


year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


for expense 


“WOMEN, 
Delightful 


ASELL SEMINARY 
4 AUBURNDALE, 


FOR YOUNG 
(near Boston.) Mass. 


home; special care of health, manners and morals, 
Address, CHARLES C. BRAGDON, 
4m26 Principal. 


PRICE. LIST 
OF 
B. ULLMAN & CO's, 


FASHIONABLE 


Address and Visiting 
CARDS. 


Cards printed in good style on good stock 
at short notice, and sent post paid to any 
‘part of the United States or Canadas at the 
following rates: 

i) White Bristol, one name, 25 cts, 


25 White Bristol, one name, 15 cts. 
50 Tinted Bristol, Granite or Plaid, one 

color or mixed, 30 cts. 
25 cards one name, WO cts. 
Snowflake, Marble, Repp, Damask and 

Enamel, per dozen, W cts. 
5) cards one name, 5O cts. 


We have over one hundred styles 
25 for 30 cents or 50 
for 50 cents. Sample 
or 5 cent stamp. 

IN ORDER 
will send 20 cards, 
éneluding snowflake, Marble, 
Damask, Enamel, Plaid, 
Tinted, &e., printed in your own name, Jor 
15 CTS. say 
“Ye neral miature.” 8 pach s 5 
mixed, for $1. 

7 AR Yas i T aa Ml Py 
AGENTS WANTED 
in every town and city in the United States and Can- 
adas, to whom we offer inducements unsurpassed by 
any firm in the United States. A complete outfit of 
our Chromo, Glass, Marble, Snow Flake, Satin, Repp, 
Damask, Tinted and White Bristol. 1 of every 


quality with special price list to agents for 25 cents, 
f an agert sends us a $2 order keep back price paid 


for the outfit., 
SAMPLES 


of Snowflake, Marble, Enamel, Repp, Damask, 
Tinted and White Bristol, and copy of the Boston 
Rambler, a 20-column_ paper, full of interesting read- 
ing matter, and containing list and full particulars of 
over 100 styles of the most fashionable cards, sent 
for 3 cent stamp. No free samples. 

Address all orders to 


G. B. ULLMAN & CO.,, 


Winter Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


3m25 


SILVER 


7 ae 
to introduce our Cards we 


no tito alike a 


Re pp, Granite, 


In ordering you want «a 


HANES, all 


House Keeper er’s : Delig zht. 

A scientifically prepare arti- 
cle which at once imparts a ric S 
and royal lustre lasting twice the 
time of any other stove dressing 
in existence. 

This polish being in paste 
form, is at all times ready for 
use. Saves time, labor, and the 
two great annoyances to which 
all other ae gpm go are sub- 
ject, viz: dust and smell. Also 
preserves the iron, One trial 
will be a sufficient guarantee for 
its continued use, and the most 
skeptical will at once acknowl- 
edge it superior to all other 01-* 
ishes in the market; it will last 
longer than any of the dusty, 
offensive, solid polishes that 
cause so much time and trouble 
to mix, save the so ling of your —— 
hands, and you have no dishes ( \ I () SS 
lying around the kitchen. yh IW 

Ask your grocer for it. Ask 
your stove dealer for it. Ask all 
furniture dealers for it. 


Agents Wanted, 
From %3,.00 to $5.00 per day 
made easily. 
Send 10 cents and stamp for samples. 


Address Ure Chemical Company, 138 Harriso 
Avenue, Boston, Mass 3m15 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the lar; gest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
Pe Se eile hea 12m13 
can be made over into new and modern styles. We 
reweld and repolish broken combs, supply teeth or 
yarts missing, and make the same practically new. 
nformation if desired will be given by mail. 


Cc, D. Waterman & Co., 

4w22 420 Washington St., Boston. 

~ Probate Confiscation and the Unjust Laws 
which Govern Women, by Mrs. J. W. Stow. A 
book of two hundred and fifty pages (12 mo) printed 
on tinted paper, and handsomely bound in cloth with 
a lithographic frontispiece of the author. Price two 
dollars. Sold by subscription only. 

Send post-office draft to Mrs. Stow, 
Street, San Francisco. 


DRESS REFORM ROOM 


MRs. M. A. WHITAKER, 


NO. 212 SOUTH 11TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





MOON 


STOVE 


1018 Stockton 





G2 Agent for GEORGE FROST & CO., meatems 
Mass. y8 


Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


So long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and opened 
an office at 293 Tremont Street, where he 
_ to receive the patronage of his old friends, 

-atients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m14 


DENTOPHILE! _ 


Cleansing and Preserving the Teeth. 
“Pure, pleasant, effective.”"— The Golden Rule. 
‘Really a superior article."—Suffolk County Jour- 
nal. 

“Free from injurious substances., 
Traveller. 

“One of the best articles in the 
Evening Transcript. 


Prepared by D. G. STRAWN 


Practical Dentist, 
2279 Washington Street, Boston, 
cadets sale oullbcotmatmche ali Druggists. 


) Madame For S 


orter. 


u marity 


For HEALTH COMFONT and 

E is acknowledged THE 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUFAC " ERD SOLELY BY 

OY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn, _ 











‘—Daily Evening 


market,’’— Boston 








3m16 


Increases in 1, 





4m13 


LADIES 
Call at Storer’s Bleachery 


673 Washington Street opposite Beach, and have your 
Straw, Leghorn, Felt, Neapolitan and Chip Hats made 
into the latest } styles. One fight only. 12 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
agseceee by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
en a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 
requested to call. 
3aldness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, fromold age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. DR, PIERCE, 


339 Tremont Street Boston, 





N.A. MOSES & ( CO., 
FINE ‘BOOTS 


SHOES 


Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
oots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 


Goods made to order at Short Notice. 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
ones 


CORTICELLI 
SILK AND TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all ente rprising dealers in 
trimmings. When you cannot ye it at your 


store, apply directly to the manufacturers, 
BOSTON OFFICE, 


No. 18 Summer St. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO, 


_ aa 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
a day for interest or principal when due. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
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AL] N. H. AR DY, 
Photographer . 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. 
Cards, Cabinets and Promenades, 


Pictures for frames of all sizes, finished in 
India Ink, Crayon, and Water Colors. 


Old pictures copied and enlarged. Prices reasonable. 


3m27 


“ICE CREAM 


Parties, Festivals, Societies, &c., supplied in any 
quantities. Cream can be sent to any of the sur- 
rounding towns. 


Philadelphia Ice Cream Co., 
31-2 Hamilton Place, 


BOSTON, 
4w25. 


POST-GRADUATE COURSE, 
PX SEPTEMBER there will be opened at 


Chauncy-Hall School, 


Two Courses, one Literary, the other Setentiie, for 
graduates of High Schools, ‘and for ladies and gentle- 
men desiring to pursue a year’s study beyond ordinary 
school-work. 








For particulars, address, 
CUSHING & LADD. 
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Each subse riber will find the date at whic h his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





GERMAN VIEWS OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 

We have recived copies of the German 
House-wife’s Journal, and of the Zurich Freit- 
ags Zeitung, both of which contains articles 
written in defence of American women. The 
first named of these prints has one entitled 
‘concerning the characteristics of Ameri- 
can Women.” It begins with this sentence: 

‘According to Europeay ideas the Amer- 
ican lady sits from early morning to late 
evening in her rocking-chair, or trifles away 
her time with toilet and visiting, without 
troubling herself in the least about her 
household, the education of her children, 
the weal or woe of her husband and family. 
In the opinion of Europeans, she is the very 
personification of selfishness and deceit.” 

A dozen books, the writer avers, are 
quoted in support of these opinions. Euro- 
peans moreover consider that they speak 
from personal experience. They have 
made the acquaintance of American ladies 
resident in Europe, wives of Ambassadors 
and of Consuls, and have found their unfa- 
vorable opinions confirmed. 

The writer of the article says that all this 
may be true, but that, nevertheless, these, 
persons do great injustice to the character 
of the women of America. The «apereu 
which he in turn gives of the subject from 
his own point of view shows that he has well 
studied the features of American society, 
whether at home or abroad. 

The article printed in the Zurich paper is 
headed: ‘‘Upon the condition of parties (in 
America) and in defence of the honor of 
American Women.” 

It is written in answer to a communica- 
tion published in the Augsburg Al/gemeine 
Zeitung of April 10, of the current year, and 
furnished to that paper by a German corre- 
spondent from our own west. 

The writer of the defence begins by ad- 
mitting that there are extravagant women 
in America, women who bring their hus- 
bands to ruin without mercy. He pleads 
however that such women are found in all 
other countries as well as in America, and 
that, even there, they by no means form 
the majority of the female population. He 
speaks of the personal experience afforded 
by a residence of ten years in the states of 
New York, Ohio, and Massachusetts and 
says that, after this long residence, ‘‘in 
which, as a teacher of music and languages, 
I became well-acquainted with women of 
every class, I must say that the American 
women strive to fulfill their duties as wives 
and mothers in the most conscientious man- 
ner, and that extravagance and immoral 
conduct are very rare.” He further re- 
marks that he has often been astonished on 
evening occasions at the elegant appearance 
and graceful manners of ladies whom he 
had seen in the morning engaged in cook- 
ing, washing, and house-cleaning. Having 
spoken, more briefly than we could wish, of 
those chivalrous defenders of our woman- 
hood, we will give the name of one at least 
among its defamers. Edward Telly, a wri- 
ter in the Pioneer indulges in the most sweep- 
ing depreciation of the mothers of America, 
as women first, and then as mothers. Self 
will is, he says, their strongest characteristic. 
The young girls are early inoculated with a 
‘vanity which knows nothing of shame.” 

‘‘While to the good mother especially be- 
long the care and culture of the heart and 
disposition of her child, the American wo- 
men, as a rule, know nothing of these, and 
an apt tongue has named them fitly enough 
‘mere machines of calculation.’”’ 

Were we on the look out for a casus belli, 
we can imagine no national insult which 
could call for redress more widely, or move 
to it more deeply than these unprovoked 
slanders of the womanhood of a country 
immense in extent, and including in its wide 
area every variety of circumstance and sur- 
rounding, as well as the more recognized 
diversities of race and of climate. 

It is always better, however, to explain 
than to fight, and so we will venture to say 
a few words in explanation of the astound- 
ing statements of which we have here given 
only the briefest outline. But these expla- 
nations regard the character of the writers, 
not our own. 

It is not easy to know a great deal about 
any country which includes a great variety 
of natural and social conditions. But it is 
very easy to see a little of a country in 
which travelling is cheap, and to caricature 
that little with smart phrases, or to depreci- 
ate it with statements founded upon a limi- 
ted observation and a malignant imagina- 
tion. 

Among the Germans who come here, are 
many excellent people whom Germany to- 


| day can ill-spare. 





But the newspaper cor- 
respondents from whom we quote to-day 
belong to a very different class. The Ger- 


| man of their sort exceeds in arrogance and 


impudence his fellows of other European 
nationalities. No one shows as he does 
how easy is lying to those who have no care 
for truth, especially where the lar slanders 
a free people to please a despotic society, a 
nation that honors women, to please a na- 
tion which, however quoted in ancient 
times, is known in modern days as giving 
them always the last and lowest place. It 
is the fashion to-day in Germany to decry 
the Americans. The policy of the Govern- 
ment has no doubt something to do with 
this. Germany, as a despotic, imperial, 
military power has no pleasure in the pros- 
perity of a nationality which, whatever its 
faults may be, is free, peaceful, and demo- 
cratic. The German emigration to Ameri- 
ca is also a sore point to the German gov- 
ernment. It would be glad to send us as 
much of its crime and vice as it can spare 
from the ranks of its fighting men, but it is 
not glad to send us its intelligent teachers, 
its respectable farmers, and its ingenious 
mechanies. And there is perhaps no better 
way of making a country appear undesirable 
as a residence to such as these than to pic- 
ture it as a country whose women are mon- 
sters. 

Lastly, the opportunities afforded to wo- 
men in this country, and the deference 
shown them must be most unacceptable to 
a country in which wives are generally ser- 
vants, and in which a gentleman, meeting a 
lady on a narrow side walk, expects her to 
make way for him, instead of giving place 
toher. We are sorry to take this matter up 
at all, and especially in a manner which 
savors of the polemic. But when such 
miserable untruths are not only devised and 
uttered by foreigners who claim our hospi- 
tality, but are also received and circulated 
in other countries, through agencies other- 
wise respectable, it becomes time to give to 
calumny such treatment as it deserves. 

J. W. H. 
a +e 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE CENTENNIAL. 


The anniversary of the recognition of 
the equal political rights of women by the 
Constitutional Convention of New Jersey, 
July 2, 1776, was as bright and beautiful as 
the fact it commemorated. Notwithstand- 
ing the heat of the weather, and the varied 
attractions of the Exhibition, and the great 
procession, an intelligent audience assem- 
bled, at 11 A. M., in Philadelphia, in Horti- 
cultural Hall. It contained many represen- 
tatives of Pennsylvania, but was mainly 
composed of several hundred friends of 
Suffrage from all parts of the country. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Henry B. Blackwell, Secretary of the 
Society, who read the call and introduced 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, as chairman of the 
meeting. Mrs. Stone prefaced her address 
by the following historical statement :— 

In 1709, a Provincial law confined the 
privilege of voting to ‘‘male freeholders 
having one hundred acres of land in their 
own right, or fifty pounds current money 
of the province in real and personal es- 
tate,” and during the whole of the Colonial 
period these qualifications continued un- 
changed 

But on the 2d of July, 1776, (two days 
before the Declaration of Independence), 
the Provincial Congress of New Jersey, at 
Burlington, adopted a Constitution, which 
remained in force until 1844, of which Sec. 
4 is as follows: ‘‘Qualifications of Electors 
for members of Legislatures.”’ All inhabit- 
ants of this Colony, of full age, who are 
worth fifty pounds Proclamation money, 
clear estate, in the same, and have resided 
within the county, in which they claim a 
vote, for twelve months immediately pre- 
ceding the election, shall be entitled to vote 
for representatives in Council and Assem- 
bly, and also for other public offices that 
shall be elected by the people of the county 
at large. 

Sec. 7. Provides that the Council and 
Assembly jointly shall elect “some tit person 
within the Colony,” to be Governor. This 
Constitution remained in force until 1844. 

Thus, by a deliberate change of the terms 

‘male freeholder,” to ‘‘all inhabitants,” 
Suffrage and ability to hold the highest of- 
fice in the State, were conferred both on 
women and negroes. 

In 1790, a Committee of the Legislature 
reported a bill regulating elections, in which 
the words ‘‘he or she” are applied to voters, 
thus giving legislative endorsement to the 
alleged meaning of the Constitution. 

In 1797 the Legislature passed an act to 
regulate elections, containing the following 
provisions: 

Sec. 9. ‘Every voter shall openly and in 
full view deliver his or her ballot, which 
shall be a single written ticket containing 
the names of the person, or persons, for 
whom he or she votes,” ete. 

Sec. 11. All free inhabitants of full age 
who are worth £50 Proclamation money, 
and have resided within the county in which 
they claim a vote, for twelve months imme- 
diately preceding the election, shall be en- 
titled to vote for all public officers which 
shall be elected by virtue of this act, and 
no person shall be entitled to vote in any 
other township, or precinct, than that in 
which he, or she, doth actually reside at the 
time of the election. 

Mr. Wm. A. Whitehead, of Newark, in 
a paper upon this subject, read by him in 
1858, before the N. J. Historical Society, 
states that in this same year 1797, women 
voted at an election in Elizabethtown for 
members of the Legislature. ‘‘The candi- 
dates between whom the greatest rivalry 
existed were John Condit and Wm. Crane, 
the heads of what were known, a year or 
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two later, as the ‘Federal Republican, and 
‘Federal Aristocratic’ parties, the former, 
the candidate of Newark and the Northern 
portions of the county, the latter, that of 
Elizabethtown and the adjoining country, 
for Council. Under the impression that 
the candidates would poll nearly the same 
number of votes, the Elizabethtown leaders 
thought that, by a bold ‘coup d'etat,’ they 
might secure the success of : r. Crane. At 
a late hour of the day and, as I have been 
informed, just before the sions of the poll, 
a number of females were brought up and, 
under the provisions of the existing laws, 
allowed to vote. But the mancuvre was 
unsuccessful, the majority for Mr. Condit 
in the county being ninety-three notwith- 
standing.” 

TheNewark ¢ enti’, about the same time, 
states that ‘‘no less than seventy-five women 
were polled at the late election in a neigh- 
boring borough.” In the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1800, between Adams and Jefferson 
‘females voted very generally throughout 
the State. and such continued to be the case 
until the passage of the act (1807) excluded 
them from the polls. At first the law had 
been so construed as to admit single women 
only, but, as the practice extended, the 
construction of the privilege became broad- 
er and was made to include females eigh- 
teen years old married, or single, and even 
women of color, At a contested election in 
Hunterdon County, in 1802, the votes of 
two or three such actually electing a mem- 
ber of the Legislature.” 

That women voted at a very early period, 
we are informed by the venerable Mr. Cy- 
rus Jones, of East Orange, who was born in 
1770, and is now ninety-seven years old. 
He says that ‘Old maids, widows and un- 
married women very frequently voted, but 
married women very seldom.” That *‘the 
right was recognized and very little said or 
thought about it any way. 

In the spring of 1807, a special election 
was held in Essex County to decide upon 
the location of a Court House and Jail— 
Newark and its vicinity struggling to retain 
the County buildings, Elizabethtown and 
its neighborhood striving to remove them to 
“Day's Hil 

The question excited intense interest, as 
the value of every man’s property was 
thought to be involved. Not only was ev- 
ery legal voter, man or woman, white or 
black, brought out, but, on both sides gross 
frauds were practiced. The property qual- 
ification was generally disregarded; aliens 
and minors participated, and many persons 
‘voted early and voted often.” In Ac- 
quackanonk Township, thought to contain 
about 300 legal voters, over 1800 votes were 
polled, all but seven in the interest of New- 
ark. 

It does not appear that either women or 
negroes were more especially implicated in 
these frauds than the white men. But the 
affair caused great scandal and they seem 
to have been made the scapegoats. 

When the Legislature assembled, they 
set aside the election as fraudulent, yet 
Newark retained the buildings. Then they 
passed an act (Nov. 15 1807), restricting 
the Suffrage to white male, adult citizens, 
residents in the County for the twelve 
months preceding, and worth £50 Procta- 
mation money But they went on, and pro- 
vided that all such, whose names appeared 
on the last duplicate of State or County 
taxes should be considered worth £50; thus 
virtually abolishing the property qualifica- 
tion. 

In 1820 the same provisions were repeated 
and maintained until 1844, when the present 
State Constitution was substituted. 

Thus it appears that from 1776 to 1807, a 
period of thirty-one years, the right of wo- 
men and negroes to vote was admitted and 
exercised—then, from 1807 to 1844, by an ar- 
bitrary act of the Legislature, which does 
not seem to have been ever contested, the 
Constitutional right was suspended and both 
women and negroes excluded from the 
polls for thirty-seven years more. The ex- 
tension of Suffrage, in the State Constitu- 
tion of 1776, ‘‘to all inhabitants” possessing 
the prescribed qualifications, was doubtless 
due to the Quaker influence then strong in 
West Jersey, and then, as now, in favor of 
the equal rights of women. 

Since 1844, under the present Constitu- 
tion, Suffrage is conferred upon ‘‘every 
white male citizen of the United States of 
the age of twenty-one years, who shall have 
been a resident of this State one year and 
of the County in which he claims a vote, 
five months next before the election,” ex- 
cepting paupers, idiots, insane persons and 
criminals. 

This Constitution is subject to amend- 
ment by a majority of both houses of two 
successive Legislatures, when such amend- 
ment is afterwards ratitied by the people, at 
a special election. 


Tue Hurcuinson FamiLy, consisting on 
this occasion of Mr. and Mrs. John Hutch- 
inson, Asa Hutchinson, Henry, Viola and 
Dennett, were then introduced, and sang, 
with thrilling power and sweetness, ‘‘The 
Prophecy of Woman’s Future.” 

Mrs. Srone then enumerated the gain 
which the last hundred years had brought 
to Woman in larger industrial and educa- 
tional opportunities, in new fields in litera- 
ture and art, and in the professions. She 
claimed that women have much to be grate- 
ful for, though political and legal equality 
were still denied them. 

After another song by the Hutchinsons, 
Mr. BLACKWELL said: 

The Philadelphia newspapers are discuss- 
ing the question whether the second or the 
fourth day of July is the real anniversary 
of the American Independence. I give my 
vote for the second of July, fora reason 
which has not been generally named. On 
this day the men of New Jersey, for the 
first time in the world’s history, organized 
a State upon the principles of absolute jus- 
tice. For the first time, they established 


| equal political rights for men and women. 





This was a greater event than the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The 
only announced the principle that ‘‘govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed,” 
New Jersey applied the principle alike to 
women and negroes. By as much as prac- 
tice is worth more than theory, and life 
more than raiment, by so much is the event 
we celebrate more glorious than any other 
in the annals of the Revolution. It was 
the prophecy and the guarantee of our 
National Future. 

Some people say that we celebrate a fail- 
ure, because thirty-one years later the fran- 
chise was taken away from the women of 
New Jersey. But the generation which 
enacted Woman, Suffrage did not repeal it; 
New Jersey was first settled by the Puritans 
and Quakers, educated and intelligent; full 
of the spirit of Liberty. Soon after the 
State was organized, this population was 
overwhelmed by an ignorant immigration 
from Continental Europe. Slavery became 
a power. Free schools did not exist. 
Another body of men supplanted the itel- 
ligent founders of the State, and, lowered 
its institutions to meet the lower level of 
character and purpose. 

Another lesson we should never forget is, 
that the women of New Jersey lost the 
franchise because they voted against extend- 
ing this right to others. The women were 
generally ‘Federalist. They were said to 
have given the electoral votes of the State 
to John Adams against Thomas Jefferson, 
in 1800. The Democratic party was bent 
upon enfranchising the poor white men 
who were excluded by a property qualitica- 
tion. The women, then as now, conserva- 
tive in character, opposed this extension of 
Suffrage. In 1807, when the Democrats 
got control of the State government, they 
put out the women and colored men and 
introduced the poor white men. With this 
warning before us, let us rejoice that Amer- 
ican women have taken so warm an inter- 
est in the emancipation and enfranchise- 
ment of the slaves, that every colored dele- 
gate whom I met tat the Naiional Republi- 
can Conventions of 1872 and 1876, recog- 
nized the women as their friends, and were 
ready to help put a Woman Suffrage plank 
into the platform. 

Also let me congratulate you that the 
Prohibitionists and Republicans have each 
adopted our principle of Equal Rights for 
Women in their party creed, and that in the 
nomination of Rutherford B. Hayes, a Wo- 
man Suffragist, we have a man whose first 
public reputation was won as the champion 
of a wrong and friendless woman. 

The Hutchinsons gave a spirited song, 
and Asa Hutchinson recited a Hayes song, 
composed by himself at Cincinnati. 

Mr. Raver, of England, was then called, 
and gave an interesting sketch of the 
progress of Woman Suffrage in England. 
In his own city more than ten thousand 
women were registered voters in municipal 
elections. They had friends in both politi 
cal parties, but found they could trust 
neither of them. He strongly advised 
questioning candidates for office before elec- 
tion, and enlisting votes to elect our friends 
and defeat our opponents. Twenty thou- 
sand men pledged to vote only for Woman 
Suffrage legislators, would control the ac- 
tion of the State. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The meeting was opened by a song ‘‘One 
Hundred Years Hence,” by the Hutchinsons. 

CHARLES G, Ames said: This meeting 
stands for something good, necessary, better 
than anything we can say. The advovates 
of Impartial Suffrage are the most con- 
sistent friends of the principles upon which 
our institutions are founded, because they 
alone propose to apply them. All others 
shrink from this application. They dis- 
trust human nature. They are afraid to 
move for fear of what may follow. They 
are like the Frenchman who being a little 
drunk, had dropped his hat, and apostro- 
phised it thus: ‘If I try to pick you up I 
shall myself fall down.” If I fall down you 
cannot pick me up. Therefore I will go 
on without you.” But Woman's enfran- 
chisement will open every college door, and 
every avenue of employment. Every wo- 
man will be cared for, as every man is now 
eared for. A government without justice 
is tyranny, piracy and despotism. A socie- 
ty without justice would be a hell. The 
lower elements of appetite and passion ex- 
ist in society. They must be overcome by 
the higher elements of justice. With jus- 
tice will come heavenliness, purity and 
peace. Thus, in opening the proceedings 
of this afternoon, we represent, in 1876, 
the principles of 1776, the principles which 
will triumph more clearly and gloriously, 
in 1976. 

Mrs. Jut1a Warp Howe made an inter- 
esting written address which we are unwill- 
ing to mar by an abstract. It will appear 
in full next week. 

Mrs. ANTONETTE L. BROWN BLACKWELL, 
of New Jersey, said: She came as a repre- 
sentative from New Jersey, her adopted 
State, whose unique Suffrage endowment, 
100 years ago, we are here to celebrate. The 
ebb and flow which is the. law of all pro- 
gress, has temporarily deprived our women 
of the franchise. But it will be restored in 
the near future. ‘‘Lhave neighbors, whose 
mothers and grandmothers voted, and who 
are beginning to recall the fact with pride 
and satisfaction.” Ex-Governor Bullock, 
of Massachusetts, has well said that ‘‘His- 
torically, Woman, in America, is now at 
the acme of her power.” But at our next 
Centennial, men and women will stand to- 
gether, acknowledged peers, at the acme of 
human achievement. 

Mrs. EuizapetH K. Cuurcuity, of 
Rhode Island, said: The right of Suffrage 
is always either inherited or earned. The 
women of America have earned their right 
by their work in the Revolution and in the 
Civil War. The inertia of women them- 
selves is the greatest obstacle of our move- 
ment. But, in order to perform the duties 
which fall upon them in humane and char- 


itable work, women need that their rights | 


should be guaranteed by the franchise. 
She instanced the fact that women, as ad- 
visory visitors on the Rhode Island Board 
of Charities, had been obliged to resign be 
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cause they had no power to make their ad- 
vice respected. 

Mrs. STONE introduced Miss Matilda J. 
Hindman, of Pittsburg, Pa., as a woman 
whose public work in Michigan and lowa 
had proved of inestimable value to the Wo- 
man Suffrage cause. 

Miss HinpMan said: If the Suffrage 
cause makes progress it must appeal to the 
hearts of men as well as - their heads. 
She related an incident of a woman who 
married a man who became intemperate, 
and found herself and her children in danger 
of starvation. In order to establisha school 
this woman tried to borrow a hundred dol- 
lars, but was unable to do so, because the 
law, in the State where she lived, did not 
give a married womun a right to make a 
contract. She urged the importance of 
Suffragists working inside the churches, 
Here is where the sympathies of society 
center. We have eight million professed 
Christians, church-members; three fourths 
of these are women. Miss Hindman gave 
very encouraging accounts of success in en- 
listing the pastors and women of the 
churches in the Suffrage work, also of the 
growth of Woman Suffrage sentiment 
among the Temperance women of the West. 

After another song by the Hutchinsons, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone closed with a stinging re- 
buke of the government which, with all its 
wealth and power, refuses to apply its own 
principles to women, which holds every 
man’s mother disfranchised and all women 
as subjects. She summoned women to their 
duty, assuring them that the power was in 
themselves to break their chains if they 
would. She held up the government which 
heaps political and legal inequality upon 
women, to the just scorn which history will 
give it, because, while it taxed and govern- 
ed women without their consent, it urged 
them to raise money and material to make 
a grand celebration in honor of men who 
poured out their blood like water, refusing 
at the point of the bayonet, to be taxed and 
governed without their consent. 

The Hutchinsons sang, ‘‘The Star Span- 
gled Banner,” the audience joining in the 
chorus. 

Mrs. Stone uttered her dissent for the 
words and the spirit of the song so long as 
women are without political rights. In 
conclusion she offered the following reso- 
lutions :— 

1 Resolved,—That on this Centennial Anniversary of 
American Freedom, we re-aftirm the principle that 
“Governments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed’’—and that “Taxation without 
Representation is Tyranny. *-Yetwomen are governed 
without consent, and taxed without representation. 

2 Resolved, That we celebrate the establishment of 
Woman Suffrage in New Jersey, a hundred years 
ago, as the prophecy and forerunner of the American 
Future. We point with pride to the existence of Wo- 
man Suffrage in Wyoming and Utah, and we declare 
that as the first century of Independence has 
achieved Equal Rights and Impartial Suffrage for 
men, so the next century will achieve Equal Rights 


and Impartial Suffrage for all American citizens irre- 
spective of sex. 


The resolutions were uuanimously adopt- 


; ed, and the meeting adjourned. 


— oe 
THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa 
tion, wishing to preserve an impartial at- 
titude between the political parties, ad- 
dressed a circular letter to each member of 
the Committee on Resolutions as follows: 

DEAR Srr.—On behalf of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, numbering 
21 State Societies and many thousand mem- 
bers, we earnestly ask you to secure the 
adoption of the following Resolution, as a 
part of the National Democratic Platform: 

The Democratic party heartily approves 
of the growing respect and regard for the 
rights and interests of Women everywhere 
manifested throughout the United States, by 
a more enlightened legislation and a more 
liberal public sentiment. Their admission 
to wider fields of usefulness receives our un- 
qualified approval. We welcome and will 
promote the practical recognition of the 
equal rights, privileges and immunities of 
all American citizens irrespective of sex. 

We hope you will see that it is not wise 
or right that millions of intelligent, patri- 
otic women should continue to be the polit- 
ical inferiors of the most ignorant and de- 
graded men. Respectfully, 

Mary A. Livermore, President. 
Lucy Stone, 

Jutta Warp Howe, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
Miss Anthony’s Association also sent sev 
eral ladies as delegates to the Democratic 
Convention, and issued the following ad- 
dress to the National Democratic Conven 

tion, at St. Louis. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 20, 1876. 
To the President and Members of the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention assembled at 

St. Louis, June 27th, 1876. 

GENTLEMEN :—In reading the call for 
your Convention, ‘‘The National Woman 
Suffrage Association” were gratified to find 
that your invitation was not limited to vo- 
ters, but cordially extended to all citizens 
of the United States. 

We accordingly send delegates from our 
Association, asking for them a voice in 
your proceedings, and also a plank in your 
platform, declaring the political rights of 
women. 

Women are the only class of citizens still 
wholly unrepresented in the Government, 
and yet We possess every qualification req- 
uisite for voters in the several States. Wo- 
men possess property and education; we 
take out naturalization papers and pass- 
ports; we pre-empt lands, pay taxes, and 
suffer for our own violation of the laws. 
We are neither idiots, lunatics, nor crimi- 
nals; and, according to your State Consti- 
tutions, lack but one qualification for vo- 
ters; namely, sex; which is an insurmount- 
able qualification, and therefore equivalent 
toa bill of attainder against one-half the 
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people; a power no State nor Congress can 
legally exercise; being forbidden in Article 
1. Section 9 and 10 of the Constitution. 

Our rulers may have the right to regulate 
the Suffrage, but they cannot abolish it al- 
together for any class of citizens, as has 
been done in the case of the women of this 
Republic, without a direct violation of the 
fundamental law of the land. 

As you hold the Constitution of the 
Fathers to be a sacred legacy to us and our 
children forever, we ask you to so interpret 
that Magna Charta of human rights as to 
secure justice and equality to all United 
States citizens, irrespective of sex. 

We desire to call your attention to the vi- 
olation of the essential principle of self- 
eovernment in the disfranchisement of the 
women of the several States, and we ap- 
peal to you, not only because as a minority 
you are in a position to consider principles, 
but because you were the party first to ex- 
tend Suffrage, by removing the property 
qualification from all white men, and thus 
making the political status of the richest 
and poorest citizen the same. That act of 
justice to the laboring masses insured your 
power, with but few interruptions, until the 


war. 

When the District of Columbia Suffrage 
Bill was under discussion in 1866, it was a 
Democratic Senator, Mr. Cowan, of Penn- 
sylvania, who proposed an amendment to 
strike out the word ‘‘male,”’ and thus ex- 
tend the right of Suffrage to the women, as 
well as the black men of the District. That 
amendment gave us a splendid discussion 
on Woman Suffrage, that lasted three days 
in the Senate of the United States. 

It was a Democratic Legislature that se- 
cured the right of Suffrage to the women 
of Wyoming, and we now ask you, in Na- 
tional Convention, to pledge the Democrat- 
ic party to extend this act of justice to the 
women throughout the nation, and thus 
call to your side a new political force that 
will restore and perpetuate your power for 
years to come. 

The Republican Party gave us a plank in 
their platform in 1872, pledging themselves 
to a “respectful consideration” of our de- 
mands. But by their Constitutional inter- 
pretations, legislative enactments, and ju- 
dicial decisions, so far from redeeming their 
pledge, they have buried our petitions and 
appeals under laws in direct opposition to 
their high sounding promises and profes- 
sions. 

And now, in 1876, they give us another 
plank in their platform, approving ‘‘the 
substantial advance made towards the es- 
tablishment of equal rights for women;” 
cunningly reminding us that the privileges 
and immunities we now enjoy are all due to 
Republican legislation; although under a 
Republican dynasty, inspectors of elections 
have been arrested and imprisoned for tak- 
ing the votes of women; temperance wo- 
men arrested and imprisoned for praying 
in the streets; houses, lands, bonds, an 
stock of women seized and sold for their 
refusal to pay unjust taxation; and more 
than all, we have this singular spectacle: 
a Republican woman, who had spoken for 
the Republican party throughout the last 
Presidential campaign, arrested by a Re- 
publican officer for voting the Republican 
ticket; denied the right of trial by jury, by 
a Republican judge; convicted, and sen- 
tenced to a fine of one hundred dollars and 
costs of prosecution; and all this for as- 
serting at the polls the most sacred of all 
the rights of American citizenship, the 
right of Suffrage, specifically secured by 
recent Republican amendments to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

Again; the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by its recent decision in the Minor 
vs. Happersatt case, has stultified its own 
interpretation of constitutional law 

A negro, by virtue of his United States 
citizenship, is declared, under recent amend- 
ments, a voter in every State in the Union; 
but when a woman, by virtue of her United 
States citizenship, applies to the Supreme 
Court of the United States for protection 
in the exercise of this same right, she is re- 
manded to the State, by the unanimous de- 
cision of the nine judges on the bench, 
that ‘‘the Constitution of the United States 
does not confer the right of Suffrage upon 
any one.” 

All concessions of privileges, or redress 
of grievances, are mockery for any class 
that has no voice in the laws and law-makers: 
hence we demand the ballot, that sceptre of 
power, in our own hands, as. the only sure 
protection for our rights of person and 
property under all conditions. If the few 
may grant or withhold rights at their pleas- 
ure, the many cannot be said to enjoy the 
blessings of self-government. Jefferson 
said, “the God who gave us life, gave us 
liberty at the same time; the hand of force 
may destroy, but cannot disjoin them.” 

While the first and highest motive we 
would urge on you is the recognition, in all 
your action, of the great principles of justice 
and equality that underlie our form of 
Government, it is not unworthy to remind 
you that the party that takes this onward 
step will reap its just reward. 

Had you heeded our appeals made to you 
at Tammany Hall, New York, in 1868, and 
again in Baltimore, in 1872, your party 
might now have been in power. as you 
would have had, what neither party can 
boast to-day, a live issue, on which to rouse 
the enthusiasm of the people. 

Reform is the watchward of the hour; 
but how can we hope for honor and honesty 
in either party in minor matters, so long as 
both consent to rob one-half the people— 
their own mothers, sisters, wives, and 
daughters—of their most sacred rights. 

As a party you defended the right of self- 
government in Louisana ably and eloquently 
during the last session in Congress. Are 
the rights of women in all the Southern 
States, whose slaves are now their rulers, 
less sacred than those of the men of Louisi- 
ana’ ‘*The whole art of Government,” says 
Jefferson, ‘‘consists in being honest.” 

It needs but little observation to see that 
the tide of progress, in all countries, is set- 
ting towards the emancipation and enfran- 
chisement of women; and this step in civil- 
ization is to be taken in our day and gener- 
ation. 

Whether the Democratic party will take 
the initiative in this reform, and reap the 





| 
glory of crowning fifteen million women 
with the rights of American citizenship, 
and thereby vindicate our theory of self- 
government, is the momentous question we 
ask you to decide in this eventful hour, as 
we round out the first century of our na- 
tional life. ‘ 
Pres., ELIZABETH Capy STANTON, 
Ch. Ex. Com., Mavu.pa Jos_tyYn GAGE, 
Cor, See., SUsan B. ANTHONY. 
Centennial Headquarte rs, 1431 Chestiut j 
Street, Philade lphid Pa. \ 


PLANK FOR THE Democratic PLATFORM 


Wuereas, The Democratic party was the first to 
abolish the property qualification, and extend the 
right of Suffrage to all white men in some of the 
older States; 

AND WHEREAS, it was a Democratic Legislature 
that extended the right of Suffrage to the women of 
Wyoming; 

Therefore Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to 
secure the right of Suffrageto the women of the 
United States on equal terms with men. 


At the invitation of the Convention, Miss 
Phebe Couzzens, of Mo., addressed the 
Convention for ten minutes, in behalf of 
Woman Suffrage, and ‘‘was received with 
great applause.” In conclusion she offered 
the above resolution and address, which 
were referred without reading to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

In view of these facts the omission of 
any reference to Woman's Rights by the 
National Democratic Convention is an indi- 
cation that the party is not yet prepared to 
accord to the subject even so much as ‘‘re- 
spectful consideration.” H. B. B. 
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Mary Leland Granger..... .. . 820.00 
Miss 8S. C. Richardson.... ; .10.00 
C. Beott.... ° . : vie 5.00 
8S. W. Whitney eee 5.00 
Joseph Merrill .. 1.00 
E. H. Merrill 1.00 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

Rosa Bonheur is painting two large pic- 
tures of hunting scenes. 

Mrs. Mary Clemmer has bought a house 
on Capitol Hill, Washington. 

Two women have been elected members 
of the Edinburgh School-Board. 

Four women graduated at Wesleyan uni- 
versity, Middletown, Ct., last week. 

The woman of work sweeps everything 
before her; the woman of fashion sweeps 
everything behind her. 

The salaries of female teachers in the low 
grade schools of Rhode Island increased 
last year $2.31 per month. 

A resolution to abolish corporal punish- 
ment in the public sehools has been pre- 
sented in the Baltimore School board. 

In Louisville, Ky., the organization of 
building or homestead associations was be- 
begun in 1868, and has now reached thirty- 
nine in number. 

A house built of chalk is a novelty at 
Trego, Kansas. The material is prepared 
with a saw, and the effect is said to be 
pleasant to the eye. 

The other day the Worrell Sisters troupe, 
dressed in miners’ clothes, went down into 
the Bonanza mine and sung to the men, ‘‘A 
Letter in the Candle.” 

“If any one tells you that a workman can 
bécome rich otherwise than by labor and 
saving, do not listen to him—he is a poison- 
er." —Benjamin Franklin. 

Smith’s Woman's college at Northamp- 
ton has appropriated $5000 for an art collec- 
tion, and President Clark Seelye has added 
$1000 personally to the sum. 

Mrs. Emma Molloy, the eloquent lecturer 
from Indiana, addressed the Suffolk Coun- 
ty Good Templars’ convention in New Era, 
Hall, 176 Tremont Street, Boston, July 4. 

Mrs. Mina Jury, a sister of the Tichborne 
claimant and one of the witnesses against 
him on that famous trial, was, recently sen- 
tenced to seven years’ penal servitude for 
stealing. 

The ladies of the West Side Relief Asso- 
ciation of N. Y. city, have sent the first 
colony of sick and feeble children to their 
Sanitarium, at the Mormon station, on the 
Long Island Railroad. 

The daughter of a Bengalee clergyman 
has been appointed inspector of the female 
schools in Calcutta, which is the first in- 
stance of any appointment of the kind by 
the Bengal government. 

The New England Journal of Education 
holds that competent and not-overworked 
teachers are more necessary than elaborate 
school buildings, and that instruction 
should not be sacrificed to its surroundings. 

The Cherokee Nation pays men teachers 

225 a month, and women $200. They set 
a good example for other nations, for they 
make less distinction than others between 
the salaries of their male and female teach- 
ers. 

A year ago a Norwegian in Decorah, 
Iowa, got drunk and froze his feet and 
hands so badly that they had to be ampu- 
tated. His wife has just got a judgment 
against the druggist who sold him the liquor, 
for $9500. 

The Old South Committee on subscrip- 
tions report that subscriptions are coming 
in generously; and that there is a hopeful 
prospect of success. The ladies’ Centenni- 
al committee of Salem has taken hold of the 
matter with much enthusiasm. 

Robert Dale Owen's ‘“‘pleasant home,” 
which was built some years since by Miss 








a . . | 
Kellogg, is situated on a headland, embow- | 
ered in trees, in one of the most romantic | 


nooks on the eastern shore of the lake, and 
will be the Summer residence of Mrs. and 
Mr. Owen. 


At a sale of Hans Andersen's property at 
Copenhagen, his autographs sold cheap, and 
the highest priced autographs were two of 
Dickens's: a lot of china, pictures and nick- 
nacks were sold at large prices for the bene- 
tit of the asylum for children, which has 
been erected to his memory. 


Rev. Ada C. Bowles was appointed by the | 


Universalist Convention, of this State, at its 
late session at Easton, to preach the Occa- 
sional Sermon at its next session in 1877. 
This is the first time in this country, and 
probably in the world, in which a woman 
has been elected to perform this important 
duty. 

All the girls of the recent graduating 
classes of the Chicago High Schools wore 
silk dresses. Their costumes, says an ex- 
change, were described in the papers with 
Jenkins-like attention to detail, and in every 
individual instance the reporters first treat- 
ed of the young lady's dress and then of her 
essay. 

Miss Bertha E. Willard, daughter of Mr. 
George O. Willard, editor of the Providence 
Press has recently appeared at several con- 
certs in that city with very fine success. 
Miss Willard is a pianist of marked ability, 
and we trust she may be heard at no distant 
day in this city. She is a pupil of Mr, Ed- 
ward Hoffman. 

A circular has been addressed by the 
trustees of the Temple Emanuel to the 
members, asking their co-operation in form- 
ing a Choral Union, and all ‘‘members, 
their wives, sons and daughters, married or 
single, from sixteen years and upwards, 
who have been blessed by God with the 
power of song,” are appealed to for this 
purpose. 

William and Mary Howitt are living qui- 
etly at Rome. Mr. Howitt is growing quite 
old, and his memory is failing fast. Mrs. 
Howitt is a gentle, cheery lady, as full of 
pleasant talk as she could have been thirty 
years ago. Both are ardent spiritualists, 
and occasional seances are held at their 
rooms, With the usual success and non-suc- 
cess to believers and unbelievers. 

Woman is invading the sacred masculine 
prerogative jof after-dinner speaking with 
marked success. For instance, Miss Kate 
Field, the other day, in London, who, at 
the biennial dinner of Dr. Morell-Macken- 
zie’s hospital for diseases of the throat, re- 
sponded to the time-honored toast, ‘‘The 
Ladies,” in the most happy strain, compli 
menting the doctor and his hospital, the 
laryngoscope and Senor Garcia, its inventor, 
the princess of Wales, and so on, with the 
deftest social ease and wit. 

Everything looks fair for a successful 
exhibit of the Kindergarten class at the 
Centennial grounds. The Woman’s Educa- 
tional Committee have prepared a little 
building on purpose for it, and though the 
Kindergarten is to be in session only three 
hours on three days of the week, it will 
make an impression by its simplicity, and 
the absorption of the children in their work 
and play. 

This is Colonel Ingersoll’s ritual for a de- 
ceased father-in-law: ‘‘Without assurance 
and without fear we give him back, as it 
were, to Nature, the source and mother of 
us all. With morn, with noon, with night, 
with changing clouds and changeless stars 
—with grass, with trees and birds, with 
leaf and bud, with flower and blossoming 
vine, with all the sweet influences of Na- 
ture, we leave our dead.” 

Rev. Emanuel Van Orden, an American 
clergyman of Rio Janeiro, accompanied by 
Mr. Seelye of Massachusetts, called on the 
President to say that the United States 
mail steamers between New York and Rio 
Janeiro were continnally carrying slaves 
from one Brazilian seaport to another; that 
they have carried as many as 160 at one and 
the same time. The President assured 
Van Orden that the matter should be inves- 
tigated. 

M. Naudin, of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, has taken a great number of hy- 
brid plants, and which had thus irregular 
forms, and, after carefully fertilizing them 
with their own pollen, found that in two 
generations they returned tothe form of the 
original female parent. There was, howev- 
er, one instance, in the case of a grass of the 
genus Egilops, which held on to four gen- 
erations before it parted with its hybrid 
form. The facts will be of great interest 
to students of heredity, in connection with 
the great question of the origin of species. 

A Spanish paper, the Star and Herald, 
gives a sound and substantial reason for 
not gratifying its constituents by appearing 
in proper time. The unfortunate editor 
says that the Government troops were keep- 
ing up a continuous fire on the door of his 
sitting-room, and half-a-dozen shots did not 
vary three feet in striking. ‘To this an- 
noyance,” the editor pathetically adds, ‘‘we 
must attriute our delay in getting out this 
edition, for it is difficult to persuade men 
to work under a steady and dangerous fire, 

ach one expecting the bullet!” 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 








to Children has caused the arrest of Mary 
Robertson and her daughter, Elizabeth 
Brahmen, of New York, for beating and 
abusing Anna McBride, a niece of Mrs. 
Robertson, six years of age. Both women 
were committed at the Essex Market Police 
Court under $300 bail. Mrs. Brahmen ac- 
knowledged having beaten the child. Dr. 
Willard Parker examined the child yester- 
day, and certified that she bore marks of 
violent treatment, that her intellect was not 
what it should be, and that she had a loss 


of power in her limbs, which was probably | 


due either to a blow or defective nutrition. 

Judge Hayes of an Iowa district court, 
in a recen ttrial at Des Moines of an action 
brought by a womau against a saloon keep- 
er for selling intoxicating liquor to her hus- 
band, substantially affirmed the decision of 
the Vermont court that beer is not intoxi- 
cating. Judge Hayes in his charge to the 
jury declared that ‘‘beer is not intoxicating 
within the meaning of the statutes in this 
State, and the law gives no right of action 
on account of the sale thereof.” But the 
woman proved the sale of spirituous liquors 
to her husband, and got a verdict against 
the saloon keeper. 


A Southern gentleman and lady, now liv- 
ing in Boston, have recently been devoting 
themselves to circulating through the South, 
Charles Sumner’s book of ‘‘Prophetic Voices 
Concerning America.”” It is thought that 
the dissemination of this book among the 
youth of the South will do much to make 
them good patriots. In this view subscrip- 
tions to a considerable amount have been 
made by prominent Bostonians, including 
Longfellow, Lowell, Frank Bird, and oth- 
ers, and over 1000 copies have already been 
circulated there, especially among the ed- 
ucational institutions. This is the book of 
which the final proofs were found in Mr. 
Sumner’s desk after his death. ° 

The following story is going the rounds 
of the press: ‘‘William Kerr, Superintend- 
ent of schools in Hamilton, Gratiot County, 
Michigan, was recently fined $15 for dis- 
turbing a school. The school-ma‘am says 
he sat with his feet on top of the desks and 
across the aisle, creating a laugh among the 
scholars, and then demanded order in 
school. The teacher told him to behave 
himself first, and then she could keep or- 
der. He replied, ‘You are getting pretty 
big, ain't you? If you are too big for your 
shoes I will get you a new pair.’ She dis- 
missed the schocl, and the Superintendent 
annulled her certificate. What will the 
men voters do about it. 


The Russian Government have of late 
begun to oppose systematically all move- 
ments tending to open up new avocations 
for women. A new case of such opposi- 
tion has just occurred at Moscow. A lady, 
Mme. Kaschewarow-Rudnew, having sent 
in to the Faculty of Medicine at the Uni- 
versity a dissertation by means of which 
she hoped to obtain the degree as an M. D., 
the Faculty appointed a committee of four 
professors for examining her paper. No 
sooner had this, however, been done than 
the Minister of Public Institution entered 
his veto, declaring that Russian law for- 
bids women to follow the medical profes 
sion. The dissertation of Mme. Kaschewa- 
row-Rudnew was thereupon sent back to 
her without having been examined. 

A woman gave the citizens of Columbus 
the first intimation of the nomination of 
Governor Hayes, from an upper window in 
the telegraph office. Immediately the crowd 
around began to cheer. Up and down High 
Street rolled shout after shout that ‘‘Hayes 
is nominated! Hayes is nominated!” The 
great State House stands in the center of a 
magnificent lawn of five or ten acres, sur- 
rounded with an iron picket fence on a stone 
base. In the northeastern part of this grand 
edifice are the Governor's quarters. Direct- 
ly above is the State Library. Here Miss 
Mary C. Harbaugh is the ever-presiding 
genius. It was her ear that first caught the 
result of the Cincinnati Convention from 
the shouts in the street, and it was her lips 
that first informed the Governor of his nom- 
ination. 

The following is a copy of an act passed 
May 29, 1874, by the State Legislature rela- 
tive to employment of children at public 
exhibitions, and as it is obligatory that all 
licenses granted shall call attention to this 
act, and as circuses and ‘‘shows” are giving 
exhibitions throughout the State in viola- 
tion (either through ignorance or otherwise) 
of this act, it is herewith published in or- 
der that should any prosecutions be brought 
hereafter under said act there can be no ex- 
cuse of ignorance of the existence of the 
same :—‘‘No license shall be granted by the 
mayor and aldermen or selectmen of any 
city or town for any exhibition mentioned 
in section seventy-four of chapter eighty- 
eight of the Genaral Statutes at which chil- 
dren under the age of fifteen years are em- 
ployed as acrobats, contortionists, or in any 
feats of gymnastics or equestrianism.” 

On Sunday morning, afternoon and even- 
ing the women occupied pulpits, in Phila- 
delphia and vicinity, in the interests of 
temperance. Of one of these we wish to 
speak emphatically. It was announced 
that Rev. Mrs. Jennie F. Willing, editress 
of the Woman's Temperauce Union, and 
professor of the Northwestern University, 


would preach in Trinity Methodist Episco- 
pal Church on Eighth Street, above Race, 
at 10.30 a.m. We were promptly seated 
at fifteen minutes before the hour, anxious 
to know if a Woman could preach. Her 
opening prayer offered in such sweetness of 
spirit, such child-like humility and confi- 
dence, and attended with such an ‘‘unc- 
tion,” left no doubt that such a woman 
could pray. But ‘can she preach?” She 
did. She took for her theme, ‘‘Some inci- 
dents in the life of Paul,”’ and proceeded in 
a most impressive, most delightful manner 
to present in select speech great truths that 
can never be forgotten by that attentive au- 
dience. She took her audience with her as 
she described Paul as a youth, as a man, as 
a Jew, as converted, as a leader in the early 
Church, and “Paul the aged,” a triumphing 
Christian. Christ in the heart was the 
reigning motive power for his Christian la- 
bor.—Zion's Herald. 

Harriet Martineau, who died last week at 
her home in England, was seventy-four 
years of age. She was descended from a 
family of French Huguenots, who fled from 
France on the revécation of the edict of 
Nantes. In the best sense of the term she 
was a strong-minded woman, and one who 
did much for her generation by the brillian- 
cy of her genius and the depth of her sym- 
pathies. Her religious convictions were 
far from having anything in common with 
our evangelical doctrines; but such as they 
were, she employed them in the interest of 
the young and the poor. Her first published 
work was devotional in its spirit and aim, 
and all of her earlier stories were intended 
to convey moral and religious lessons. As 
she advanced in years she became more 
speculative and philosophical, and several 
of her later novels were undertaken to illus- 
trate the principles of political ecoaomy. 
Her translation of Comte’s ‘Positive Philos- 
ophy,” of which she gave a condensed ver- 
sion, gained her a well-deserved reputation, 
and has been widely read. In all her writ- 
ings she displayed a masculine vigor and 
clearness of thought, conscientious fidelity 
to convictions, and careful regard for facts 
and logical sequences. — Exchange. 

The supporters of Woman Suffrage, says 
a London correspondent, have published 
the speech made by Miss Cobbe at the pub- 
he meeting in St. George's Hall, on May 
13th, and also a powerfully written ‘Letter 
to the Right Hon. John Bright, M. P., from 
a Lady in the Gallery.” Mr. Bright made 
many illogical remarks, but there was one 
which was peculiarly unfortunate and in 
bad taste. He said a member had told him 
that wherever he went ‘‘all the best women 
seem to be against this measure.”” Where- 
upon the writer of the letter asks, with par- 
donable indignation, “Did you inform him 
that your own daughter, Helen Bright 
Clarke, is working and speaking before 
large audiences on behalf of the enfran- 
chisement of her sex? or that your own 
sisters, Mrs. M’Laren, wife of the member 
for Edinburgh, and Mrs. Lucas, have given 
it their constant and hearty snpport? or 
that the daughter of your old friend Charles 
Sturge is a strenuons advocate of this 
measure? If there are any better women 
than these they have not happened to cross 
my path. You might have told that honor- 
able member that there is hardly a - woman 
engaged in any work for the good of her 
sex or mankind, from Frances Power 
Cobbe and Mary Carpenter to Josephine 
Butler, who does not believe that this meas- 
ure is necessary. It has received also the 
warm approval of such women as Harriet 
Martineau, Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. Grote, 
and Florence Nighingale. Who and where 
are the ‘best women’ who oppose it?” 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Remarkable Cures, 

Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St., 
Boston, is performing some very remakadle cures, and 
his fame is rapidly spreading all over the country. 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
cards the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience. 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con-, 
sult Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he can effect a cure. The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr. Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 
cents. At the office free. 

To Let.—For the summer months, the whole or a 
portion of a small furnished house in Dorchester, with 
all modern conveniences and fine water view. 

Apply to F. A. HINCKLEY, 6 Hamilton Street. 
Boston. 








Brooks, MeE., Sept. 7, 1870. 

DEAR Sir.—From early youth I was in feeble 
health, troubled with humor in | blood, weakness 
and debility of the system generally; was unable to 
labor much, and only at some light business, and then 
only with great caution. 

Seven years ago, the past spring, I had a severe at- 
tack of Diphtheria, which left my limbs paralized and 
useless, so I was unable to walk or even sit up. No- 
ticing the advertisement of PeEruviIAN Syrup, I con- 
chided to give it a trial, and to my great joy soon 
found my health improving. I continued the use of 
the Syrup until three bottles had been used, and was 
restored to complete health, and have remained so to 
this day. 

I attribute my present health entirely to the use of 
PERUVIAN Syrup, and hold it in high estimation. I 








cannot speak too highly in its praise. I have in sev- 
eral cases recommended it in cases very similar to my 
| own with the same good results. Yours truly, 

1w28 CHaRes E. PEARCY, 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE BOAT WAS TOO FULL. 
BY * 


She paused on the edge 
Of time’s rugged ledge, 
O'erlooking the fathomless sea: 
She said, “Ere the dawn 
I haste to be gone, 
The signal is waving for me.” 
“The boatman is near; 
Already I hear 
The dip of the oars as they pull,” 
The early dawn came,— 
“I linger the same” 
She said—‘‘for he boat is too full.” 
And all the long day 
Her glance seemed to stray 
Whence vanished the dark-gliding sail; 
And late in the night 
She slipped from our sight, 
And sailed with the boatman so pale. 
Out—out in the dark, 
Sped on the frail bark, 
Far—far, o'er the pitiless tide; 
Out—out from the old— 
Lo! into the gold 
Of a sunrise no clouds ever hide. 
>e- 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


LIGHT AND SHADE. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


We ask the sun, then seek the cooling shade, 
Our eyes refuse to bear the flood of light. 
The heat o’erwhelms, exhausts, and tires us quite; 

For light and heat so pure we were not made, — 

Not made for these but just what nature laid,— 
The mingled round of changing flower and blight, 
The mingled hues of changing dark and white, 

Instead of what our foolish fancy prayed. 

There's good in all that is, each tones the rest, 
Fulfilling all our vast and high desire. 

Through them by good supreme our souls are blest, 
And lead to seek the high with fervent fire; 

And thus we dwell in shade and shine on earth, 

To live and hope for heaven's succeeding worth! 

- > . 7 ————_——— 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE CENTENNIAL YEAR. 
BY E. H. W. 


For what shall this year, the Centennial be known? 
For what be emblazoned high? 

On the archives of history what laurels be strown 
That never can wither nor die? 

What victory gained o'er oppression and wrong 
And all that truth’s river dams? 

What power to enable each heart to be strong, 
What triumph o'er shoddy and shams’ 

For what shall this year, the Centennial be known? 
What record of progress be made? 

What noble deed done like a sweet flower strown 
To mark this our grandest decade? 

Not honor nor riches, not science nor art, 
Though shining effulgently bright, 

Can make her page white if she still bears a part 
In any injustice or slight. 

Oh, deed the most worthy, if she could but give 
To all of her daughters so brave, 

The freedom her sons have, to be and to live 
All true to the life which God gave; 

The treasure of freedom our forefathers gave 
With a goodly and blessed increase; 

A freedom for all, where its broad waters lave 
Each sex and each nation in peace. 

ome 


PERPLEXED. 


BY CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW, 





Which is the trnth—the fierce, cold wind that wildly 
Raves at my window in the storm’s mad din, 

Or the sweet voice ruling the red glow mildly 
And merrily within? 
Which is the truth—the poignant pangs and sorrows 
That wring the soul and pierce the flesh of man, 
Or the bright joys and dreams of rapturous morrows 
That gild life's little span? 

And shall my tears flow like a mimic river, 
Orshal] my face be lit with ceaseless smile? 

Ah, heaven is full of happiness forever,— 
Here let me weep awhile! 

—Altlantic Monthly. 











For the Woman's Journal. 

MY COUSIN RACHAEL. 

BY RHODA MUNGER. 
CuaPTer III. 
THE NEWS DEPOT, 

Rachael's school was out, and the two 
weeks were nearly gone. The minister had 
not yet been called, and I felt pretty sure, 
by the manner she kept setting her teeth 
together, that he would not be. Although 
what she could do, or what she thought of 
doing, was more than I could tell. The 
most of her time was spent either in her 
room or away from home, no one knew 
where. 

At last the mystery was solved, when 
she arose, one day, at the dinner-table, and 
with a great many flourishes got off the fol- 
lowing :— 

My Fe_tow HEARERS :— 

“When in the course of human events it 
becomes necessary for three lone women 
and two promising school girls to be fed 
and clothed, the question naturally arises—” 

“When shall I have a pair of new shoes?” 
interrupted Susie. ‘My best ones are giv- 
ing out at the toe.” 

“And my hat is torn in two places,” put 
in Clara. ‘‘It is not fit to be seen.” 

“Mr. Chairman,” proceeded Racheal, “I 
believe I have the floor. Will you see that 
order is maintained? As I was about to 
remark, the question naturally arises, 
‘Where is the money coming from to get 
said food and clothing with? An easy 
question to ask, my hearers, but a difficult 
one to answer. All the milliners’ and 
dress-makers’ shops in Maple Grove are 
overrun with workers, and, so far, I have 
found nothing that seems to promise a liv- 
ing except the News Depot, and that will 
be a hard struggle at first. About sixty 
dollars of my school money is left, which 
Mr. Wilson will take for the first payment, 


the balance to be paid monthly—ten dollars 
| each month.” 

| ‘Please, ma'am, may 
Susie, raising her hand. 

“Yes, if you have anything important to 
say, and will say it quickly.” 

‘How much does Mr. Wilson ask for his 
News Depot?” 

“Sixty from two hundred and fifty leaves 
one hundred and ninety dollars. Ten is 
contained in one hundred and ninety just 
nineteen times. Therefore at ten dollars 
a month it would take nineteen months to 
pay the debt. Go on, Miss Speaker.” 

**We have on hand enough flour, potatoes, 
etc., to last until we can get a little start. 
But, ladies, another important question 
arises, another difficulty to overcome. What 
shall we do in the meantime for clothes to 
wear? If you are all agreed I will appoint 
Susan and Clara as a committee of ways 
and means, to see if the old clothes can be 


I speak?” said 








colored, ruftled, gathered, stitched, pinched, 
or managed in any way to wearawhile long- 
er, and while the committee are preparing 
their report, I will proceed to eat my din- 
ner.” 

“I can get my shoes capped for fifty 
cents,” said Susie, ‘‘and they will last quite 
a while yet.” . 

“Yes,” said Clara, ‘and you can get me 
up a hat out of something in the house, or 
I can wear my sun-bonnet. Shall we have 
a large store sometime, Rachael?” 

“T hope so, little sister; at least we can 
try.” 

“And make a town’s talk of yourself,” 
said I, thinking it my duty to speak. 

“No such thing, Jennie Armstrong,” 
spoke up Clara. ‘Rachael never was town 
talk in all her life, and I guess we know 
what we are capable of doing, don’t we 
Rachael?” 

‘‘We all know that we are capable of try- 
ing todo something, and would much rath- 
er be a town’s talk than a town’s charge. 
But if my opponent has anything better to 
propose, we shall be very glad to hear from 
her.” 

“I have been thinking about taking board- 
ers,” said my aunt. ‘‘The house is large 
enough, and we have plenty of dishes and 
an excellent cooking stove.” 

“Yes, and be a slave to everybody's 
whims,” interrupted Rachael. ‘‘No, Moth- 
er mine, not while I can helpit. If you 
have toast for breakfast, the boarders are 
sure to wantrolls; and if you have rolls they 
prefer toast. If you cook only meat enough 
for dinner, they think you are stingy. If 
you have some left, and try to save it by 
making hash, which everybody likes, they 
will turn up their noses and get off some 
witticism about ‘boarding house hash.’ It 
would be work and worry from morning 
until night, and from night until morning, 
with no rest thrown in even on Sundays. 
The best part of your life has been spent 
in working for your children, and now your 
children prefer to work for you.” 

‘‘That’s so, mamma; you have done work 
enough for one woman, and now Rachael 
and 1 will support the family,” said Clara, 
who always seemed to think that Rachael 
was the one who kept the world in order, 
and that she was the chief assistant. 

“That settles the question,” cried Susie; 
‘no need of further argument. 

And since ‘tis decided to have the store, 
Let us finish our dinner and argue no more.” 

I saw that further objection on my part 
would be useless, for Rachael's will was law 
in my aunt’s family, and whatever she de- 
cided upon was sure to be done, although 
she generally made a pretense of consulting 
with the family. Then, too, if my cousin 
went into the store it would postpone the 
marriage, even if it did not prove a success. 
If it did prove a success there would be no 
need of my teaching at present, for if she 
continued to provide for the family I should 
have enough left to keep me in clothing 
awhile longer, and, by the time my money 
was gone, perhaps I should succeed in find- 
ing a ‘natural protector’ to buy dresses for 
me during the remainder of my life-time. 
Harry Emerson was not the only man in the 
world, and if Rachael, with her strong: 
minded notions, could secure a husband, 
certainly I could; for the majority of men 
preferred a woman of my style. 

I felt pretty sure that Harry would not 
approve of. the News depot, and, with my 
usual perseverance, resolved to hear what 
he would have to say about it. According- 
ly, when the door bell rang and Rachael 
madea jump for the door for fear some one 
else would go, I provided myself with a 
shawl and started for the stove pipe hole, 
where I arrived none to soon. The first 
words I heard were: 

‘‘Well, my lady-love, your two weeks 
are nearly passed, and to-morrow’ night at 
this time I shall walk in aceompanied by the 
Reverend gentleman himself.” 

‘‘Not quite so fast, Harry dear, I am hap- 
py to inform you that the Reverend gen- 
tleman’s services will not be required at 
present. I have found a mission, and you 
can go on your way to Congress rejoicing.” 

‘When I start for Congress, a woman 
about your size will go with me. But pray 
tell what new kind of drudgery have you in 
view now?” 

‘Not drudgery, Harry, it is real lady’s 
work, and so easy! I have only to stand 
behind the counter and sell pretty things to 





| 





genteel customers, and then, just think of 


| it, I can wear my good clothes every day.” 


‘You have not many good clothes to wear, 
and as for standing behind somebody’s 
counter, you are not going to be the slave of 
any merchant in this town, so long as I 
have my health and two good hands to work 
with.” 

‘‘No indeed, I shall not, for there is not 
a merchant in the town who cares for my 
They all have plenty of help at 
present. No, thank you, Iam going to be 
a merchant myself. I have bought out Mr. 
Wilson; he has retired from the News Bus- 
iness; and I have they key in my pocket.” 

‘*Rachael!” 

**What, Harry?” 

‘Are you crazy? Don’t you know that 
the News Depot has changed hands three 
times within the last two years?” 

‘Yes, but they were all men and—” 

‘‘Knew more about business than you do. 
If they could not make it pay you certainly 
cannot.” 

‘‘No, that is not what I intended to say. 
You know a woman can live cheaper than a 
man. What men are obliged to spend for 
cigars I can put into goods, and then I 
shall not have any clerks to pay, for the 
girls can help me.” 

‘The girls can help spend what you earn, 
if you do make anything. But it will be 
doubtful whether you clear enough to pay 
the rent. It’s just like a woman to rush 
headlong into a business without consulting 
anybody.” 

‘‘I had nobody to consult but you, and—”’ 

‘And you did not care what I thought 
about it?” 

‘Yes, I cared so much that I dared not 
tell you, for fear you would talk me out of 
it; and it was all I could find to do,” 

‘‘Have you paid for the goods?” 

“I gave him all I had, and the rest is to 
be paid monthly.” 

‘Things whick are to be generally come 
to pass in some way, and I suppose we may 
as well try to make the best of it. Let me 
take the key and I will go over early in the 
morning to look at the trash, and see what 
can be done with it.” 

“Oh, I would not think of troubling you. 
If I have made a mistake you are not re- 
sponsible for it.” 

“Give me that key,” replied Harry with 
a voice full of anger. I had never known 
him to speak so harshly before. 

“Now,” thought I, ‘‘for a scene.” For 
when Rachael once made up her mind to 
anything she was neither to be coaxed nor 
frightened out of it. I was never more as- 
tonished in my life, than when, in place of 
the hasty retort which I expected, my 
strong-minded cousin began to cry, and the 
next thing I heard was Harry’s voice say- 
ing, in a tone which had changed very sud- 
denly. 

‘‘Don’t cry, my little woman. I am an 
old savage to be so cross when you did the 
best you knew how. But it does vex me 
to hear you talk as if your troubles were 
no concern of mine, and, to tell the truth, 
Ido not believe you could find any work 
that would suit me. You see, lam a sel- 
fish man, and do not want you to wait on 
anybody else, not even to hand them a pa- 
per. The store may prove to be just the 
thing after all. If you can work it up into 
paying shape perhaps the girls can manage, 
after awhile, and then you and I can live 
all alone by ourselves. If it proves a fail- 
ure there is no use in worrying about it; 
and then, you know, you have me to fall 
back on. Give me the key, darling, and I 
will go, for if you are going to be a mer- 
chant to-morrow, you will need a good 
night’s rest. There is one thing I shall in- 
sist upon, however; if that smiling cousin 
of yours continues to be a member of the 
family she must help you in the store. She 
has lived by your work long enough.” 

“I am afraid, Harry, she will not like 
that kind of work, and what she eats does 
not amount to much.” 

‘It amounts to what people in this town 
generally pay four dollars a week for; and 
if she does not like the kind of work, she 
can find work to suit herself, and pay for 
her board.”’ 

‘‘But she does not seem to have the knack 
of looking out for herself. Wait a little 
while first, Harry, and see how the store 
works.” 

“Yes, I will wait a little while, long 
enough for you to mention the matter in a 
gentle way, if you prefer todo so. It may 
be better for you to set your Woman’s wit 
to work, as it will probably hurt her feel- 
ings if you oblige me to talk with her on 
the subject. Good night, my dear.” 

And the key went with him. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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JOHN BRIGHT'’S SPEECH. 


services. 








There could not be a stronger proof of the 
justice of the claim for Woman Suffrage 
than the manifestation given in this speech, 
that such a man as Mr. Bright could ad- 
vance no better ground of objection than he 
has here produced. 

He states that the bill before Parliament 
is based on ground untenable and contra- 
dicted by universal experience. It is based 
on an assumed hostility between the sexes. 
The men seeking to rule and the women suf- 
fering injustice. Can any one with human- 








ity before them say that this is untenable 
ground? Are not men ruling, and refusing 
to share with women one mite of their rule? 
and is not this very speech an example of 
it? Are not women suffering injustice in 
their sphere of occupation being limited and 
their labor unestimated and ill-remunerated? 

As a proof of his assertion Mr. Bright 
states that ‘‘men are at work sacrificing, 
giving up their leisure, their health, sustain- 
ing hardships, confronting it in every shape 
for the sake of the sustenance, the comfort 
and the happiness of women and children,” 
thus classifying women with children as 
idly accepting this sacrifice. This is not 
fair. Children are the helpless recipients of 
their parent's care, and itis right they should 
be, but women are not the helpless recip- 
ients of their husband’s care. They share 
the burden of life with them, and in most 
cases have the heaviest part. Men go to 
business at special hours to earn money to 
maintain their families, and lay aside their 
business at special hours. Women work at 
all hours. They bear the children, they 
nurse them, they feed and clothe them, they 
govern them, they instruct them, they pro- 
vide in every way forthe home comfort of 
the husband, rule the servants, superintend 
the household &c. Mr. Bright, in thus ig- 
noring the share that women take in the 
work of life gives a strong proof of the in- 
justice to women, of which many good men 
are unconsciously guilty. 

Again, Mr. Bright says ‘‘it is a great mis- 
take to call women a Class; it is monstrous, 
absurd.”” As proof of this he describes 
landlords, tenants, laborers, merchants, 
manufacturers and working people as 
“classes; but says that women are every- 
where, they are in the highest, middle and 
humblest ranks; but are not a class them- 
selves. This is regarding classification as 
something belonging exclusively to rank and 
wealth, and certainly women cannot be class- 
ified in that way; but if to classify be to set 
apart those who are distinguished by some 
natural quality different from others yet 
common to themselves, it does not seem 
such an absurd term when applied to wo- 
men. The real sting in the word ‘‘class” 
which makes it appear to Mr. Bright as 
‘‘monstrous, absurd and scandalous,” is that 
it conveys the idea of setting women apart 
from men. There is in the masculine na- 
ture mixed up with a great deal of sincere 
affection for their female relations, a self- 
complacent feeling in regarding themselves 
as protectors, defenders, &c., and they like 
to strengthen the allegiance of women by in- 
stilling into them an idea of their utter de- 
pendence. Individually men and women 
cannot live apart. They were made for 
each other; but let them understand their 
distinct natures—let them live in equal self- 
dependence, with equal political as well as 
social standing, and then let them form un- 
ions from the affection which attracts them 
to one another. One grain of genuine love 
would be a better safeguard to the allegiance 
of each to the other than the morbid con- 
sciousness of being but an appendage on 
one side and the magnific feeling of owner- 
ship on the other. 

Again, Mr. Bright is greatly disturbed by 
thinking that at election times if a husband 
and wife could both vote, and differed as to 
their candidate, it might introduce discord 
into the family and an amount of social evil 
which cannot arise under the present sys- 
tem. But is it true that the discord does 
not exist under the present system? Do 
not women take part in elections? and if a 
husband and wife differ, does it not come 
out in their social life, or if through the 
strong will of the husband the expression is 
restrained how much more bitterly it rank- 
les in the woman’s mind? How angry she is 
with her husband, and how angry with the 
country that will not give her a vote to op- 
pose what she thinks is wrong! 

Then Mr. Bright confesses the wrong 
things that candidates for election do, or 
that are done for them, and asks if it would 
be right to make such changes in the gov- 
ernment as would introduce their wives and 
daughters to such scenes of pollution? But 
would not the introduction of the wives and 
daughters drive out the scenes of pollution? 

He also states that the votes of every 
Catholic woman would be the vote of her 
Priest and all these risks he says, with holy 
horror, ‘‘we are asked to take for what! To 
arm women to defend themselves against 
their fathers, husbands, brothers, , 
This would seem strange and monstrous if 
all men were perfect; but there are bad hus- 
bands, bad fathers, bad brothers and bad 
sons, and other bad men, and it would be 
very right and desirable that women thould 
be armed to defend themselves against such 
if occasion required. But why represent 
this warfare as the motive for seeking Wo- 
man Suffrage. There are many women of 
enlarged minds seeking it, who have no de- 
sire nor expectation of using it for any war- 
like purpose. 

Mr. Bright is of opinion that passing the 
bill would be of no use to women as in 
whatever way the matter be decided, in the 
end men would have the advantage, since 
strength always has over weakness. What 
a pity this boasted strength is not accompa- 
nied by a magnanimity which would be 
willing to bestow on the weaker side the 
power of the numerical value of a vote 
which, owing to that intuitive power of dis- 


sons.’ 








cerning character (nature’s gift to compen. 

sate for the deficiency in physical strength) 

women would use advantageously in favor 

of right government. S. SHARMAN. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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WOMEN IN CHINA. 


Epirors JoURNAL.—A few evenings ago, 
I attended, at the Salle des Conferences, 39 
boulevard des Capucines, a lecture on ‘“‘The 
Conditions of Women in China and the 
Harem of the Chinese Emperor,” delivered 
by Ly-Choa-Pee, professor of the Chinese 
language and member of the National Acad- 
emy of Professors. Knowing how much 
interest your readers must feel in the sub- 
ject of women even in that to us barbarous 
and still mysterious country, I thought 
that a substance of the matter, so far as 
memory and small space may lead me, 
would not be unacceptable to you. 

The hall is one used for literary and scien- 
tific lectures, and, although it is not large, 
it was on this occasion crowded to over- 
flowing, many persons being obliged to 
stand during the entire lecture. The faces. 
particularly of the women, were bright and 
intelligent, and the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence was a pleasing reflection of the refined 
tastes of Parisians, who, resisting the many 
and various attractions belonging to this, 
the world’s capital, listened with rapt atten- 
tion to the voice of the speaker, whilst al- 
most stifling with the heat. Mr. Ly-Choa- 
Pee appeared in his ceremonial dress, and 
after begging the audience to excuse any 
faults he might make in the French lan- 
guage, he explained that whereas the cus- 
tom of Europeans required the gentlemen 
to uncover their heads in the presence of 
ladies, Chinese politeness exacted the wear- 
ing of the cap adorned with a cherry silk 
tassel covering the entire crown. He then 
bowed to all corners of the room, sufti- 
ciently low to permit a good view of the 
adornment of such important significance. 
He said that, at three years old, the feet of 
female children were crushed by the en 
veloping of them in bandages of several 
thicknesses tightly drawn, the pressure 
being constantly increased. This operation 
must necessarily be very painful to the 
poor little creatures, yet it was a necessity 
asa custom, and originated in the belief 
that by such means women would be com- 
pelled to be faithful to their husbands, 
Each country has its custom, he continued; 
besides, do you not diminish the size of 
the women’s waists in almost the same man- 
ner? 

The lecturer then unrolled a paper and 
displayed a miniature shoe, pointed in 
much the shape of a canoe. It was such 
as would fit the foot of a fashionable doll 
baby, the pointed shape being aimed at by 
the mother while bandaging the foot, and 
the desirable one, according to fashion. It 
was the ordinary sized shoe of a lady of the 
wealthier and higher classes of China, and 
it is difficult to realize that it is that of a 
human being. Women are considered in 
China as inferior beings, many believing 
they possess no souls. ‘But we,” added 
the lecturer, ‘‘do not share such ideas.” A 
young girl is permitted to marry at the age 
of twelve years and a boy at the age of 
fourteen, The young girl has not, properly 
speaking, a dot or dowry as in France, for 
her husband in fact buys her, depositing 
for the use of the parents a large sum of 
money. The marriage is brought about by 
the mediation of a man and woman who 
have no other vocation, and in whom all 
parties have the most perfect confidence, 
whereas, they are exceedingly dishonest. 
The young lady is not allowed the great 
privilege, as in France, of seeing her future 
husband once, and of deciding whether she 
thinks she will like him, but is married, as 
well as the young man, without being in 
the least consulted. The parents, after the 
negociation, meet; but whether the parents 
of the fitncee’s first call on those of the fiance, 
or vice versa, 1 have really forgotten, al- 
though it is of much importance, since the 
entire ceremony is conducted with strict 
adherence to rules of etiquette. 

The visit of the young man to the parents 
of the young girl is passed in prostrations, 
and the young girl likewise goes through 
the same exercise. The fiancuilles is cele- 
brated in sadness, as the fact of losing a 
child plunges the parents in grief; the house 
is shrouded in gloom; no musical instru- 
ments are heard, and all appears as though 
a death had occurred. The emblem of 
mourning is white, and the color crimson 
is that of joy, so that, on the day of the 
the marriage, the young girl is clothed in 
crimson robes and enveloped in a crimson 
veil. She leaves her parents’ house sobbing 
and weeping, for she knows that the sor- 
rows of her existence are to begin. The 
young groom also weeps, and is obliged to 
be pushed into the palanquin, which he re- 
fuses to enter. The marriage processino is 
very long, in proportion, however, to the 
wealth of the parents. Heralds precede the 
train so as to make way for it to pass, and 
behind the party, accompanied by music, 
are carried the different articles of wearing 
apparel belonging to the bride, as well as 
other possessions sometimes in the shape of 
heavy furniture. The dwelling of the fu- 
ture husband is illuminated and decorated 
as for a grand fete, and after more prostra- 
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tions the young couple kneel together be 
fore the altar of their gods. They then ap- 
peal before the family and are henceforth 
considered husband and wife without the 
aid of priest or official. The young girl, 
once married, leads a life of the greatest 
seclusion, being confined to a guarded 
apartment and seeing no one except her 
women or an occasional friend in the society 
of her husband. She is surrounded how- 
ever by the greatest luxuries which the 
Chinese mind has invented, in order to 
amelioriate her lonely condition. If rich, 
she passes her time in embroidery or some 
kind of needle-work, that being the only 
accomplishment taught her. 

The Chinese woman has no curiosity in 
regard to learning, it being considered aris- 
tocratic not to know how to read: neither 
has she the slightest desire to acquire scien- 
tific knowledge, nor does she interest her- 
self in politics. For the first year after her 
marriage she visits her own family and is 
received by them as in the days before their 
separation, following her accustomed train 
of work or occupation, as when a daughte1 
of the household. The second year she is 
received as a visitor, and the third as a 
stranger. Her submission to her husband's 
family is most servile, and she is obliged to 
wait upon them and work for them as 
though a servant of the household. Polyg- 
amy is not practiced except by the Emperor 
and those whose wives may be barren or 
have passed their fortieth year. The Em- 
peror has three wives of the first class, 
three times three of the second, and nine 
times nine of the third, increasing in the 
same proportion according to the laws of 
Confucius, who regulates all things with re- 
gard to a trinity. Eunuchs exist only in 
the royal palace; they are not however pop- 
ular, as their abolition has been essayed, 
but it was found that the gardens belonging 
to the palace would not be attended to by 
women since they did not possess sufticient 
physical force for this nor for other em- 
ployments in the palace, thereby making 
the eunuch a_ necessary evil. All these 
wives and multiples of wives, as well as an 
equal number of concubines, combined 
with the women employed to serve them as 
well as the eunuchs, raised the number of 
the inmates of the palace to an incredible 
figure. 

The veneration and care of the aged is 
one of the prime virtues, and their regard 
for the dead is carried to an exaggerated de- 
gree. Usually, when one dies, an opening 
is made in the wall, through which the cof- 
fin is passed, since no one wishes to pass 
through the same door as the dead. The 
opening is afterwards closed up, so as to 
leave no trace. No cemeteries are estab- 
lished, all families being permitted to erect 
tombs on their own property, which tombs 
are held most sacred and cannot be at- 
tached for debt nor desecrated in any man- 
ner. It is the reason why the streets are so 
narrow and circuitous, causing their irreg 
ular windings since none can traverse the 
tombs, and it is on that account so many 
law-suits exist in regard to them, since the 
Christians, wishing to open straight and 
broad streets, found their road constantly 
blocked by these tombs. 

The man wears mourning for his wife one 
year, and the wife for the husband three years? 
Among the ordinary classes the woman 
follows the occupation of her husband 
leading us to suppose that the teet of the 
rich only are washed, and the security of 
Woman’s virtue to be a prize to be obtained 
only through wealth 

Slavery does not actually exist in China 
except that the children of concubines 
(which are permitted only to the emperor 
and to those whose wives are barren or 
passed forty years), are sold into slavery af- 
ter the death of the master as with other 
effects. The mother has no control what- 
ever over these children, who are subordi- 
nate to the wife as though they were her 
own. But these same children if married, 
and afterwards sold, are never separated 
from their wives or husbands. 

The latter part of the lecture was occu- 
pied in the reading of two poems of re- 
nowned Chinese authors translated into 
French, and which the professor of the 
oriental languages read with wonderful cor- 
rectness and expression. The first one was 
a tribute to the young girl, her virtue, her 
industry, and her obedience to and affec- 
tion for her parents. Confucius, it seems, 
regulated his laws of morality on the vir- 
tue of the Woman, placing on her shoul- 
ders all burdens, and upon her head the 
punishment of all crimes. The second 
poem was the lament of the Woman as a 
human being enslaved by customs and laws, 
her sorrows as a wife abused and aban- 
doned, and her trials as a mother, in which 
vole alone she finds consolation. It was 
one of the most beautiful things I have ever 
had the good fortune to listen to, and the 
poetical sentiment and musical language 
were rendered with an expression and pa- 
thos by the reader which were really re- 
markable. 

There was in the cry from the wounded 
heart an eloquence which caused to vibrate 
the impassionate chords of those of the 
hearers, and proved that human nature is 
the same, whether found among the fair 
daughters of the Caucasian nations, or those 
of the Mongolian race, and that, in one 





place as in another, Woman rebels against 


those decrees of oppression which are op- | 
posed to right and justice implanted in the 
human breast 


Ido not stop to mention the many bons 
mots, the wit and good humor which pre- 
vailed throughout the lecture, and which 
caused the audience to experience the de- 
lightful sensation of contradictory emotions 
The lecturer sprinkled his remarks with 
latin quotations which were always received 
with applahse. He hadan informal way of 
sitting down and folding his white gloved 
hands as in action of prayer, and then ris- 
ing up, after which he again sat down and 
continued in the same manner to the end, 
besides throwing off his right hand with an 
imitation snap of the fingers each time he 
gave utterance to a witty expression, which 
was all decidedly original. He said that 
many of his compatriots with himself, 
would be happy. should their country 
change its civilization for that of Europe, 
but that any sudden transition would be con- 
trary to all laws. However, he hoped that 
by contact with other nations, and above all 
through the elevating influence of Chris- 
tianity, the Chinese would correct their er- 
rors and steadily advance on the road to 
improvement. Mary Hart. 
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SOJOURNER TRUTH’S BOOK 





Bishop Haven says of Sojourner Truth 
and her book: ‘‘There is no more deserving 
lady in the land than Sojourner Truth. 
And her book is newsy, full of bright say- 
ings, interwoven in a vivid narrative. As 
one of the famous women of these famous 
times, covering in her own experience the 
emancipation era, from New York’s decla- 
ration to Abraham Lincoln's, she deserves 
especial honor. The nation could right- 
fully grant her a pension for her services in 
the war, no less than for her labors since 
the war for the amelioration of those yet 
half enslaved. I hope everybody will help 
her in her old age by purchasing her ‘‘Book 
of Life.” 


PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 








Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 
“Hear, for I will speak of exceilent 


things.”’ 

POND'’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford to be without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by externil application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals al! kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 2 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immédiate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 





commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhoea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific, Chile 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc. Chapped 
Wands, Face, and indeed all manrer ot 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 





and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

TO FARMERS—Pond's Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chatings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. oe 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it properly. Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and iu the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond's Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 95 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for Invalids, 


For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 A.M. 
and from 2 to 5o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute, 
108 Kendall Street. Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute. from 40 to 60 dol- 
lars a month. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5P. M. to 8 o'clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, ©. D., 
Medical Director. 
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T ‘4 \ | , Our new meth- 
W ORK AN D) M ON EY + od of introduc- 
ing the Home Guest carries everything before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
ticulars free 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass ly6 


PERFUME 


PERFUME FREE. 

MESSRS. BARNARD & CO., long and favorably 
known to the wholesale trade of this and other cities, 
as manufacturers of FINE PERFUMES, believing 
that the public will support them in the manufacture 
of an EXTRA FINE grade of goods equal to foreign 
production, have adopted the novel idea of giving to 
all who will call at their office, a Trial Bottle of any 
of their Perfumes. They would call particular atten- 
tion to their new and Popular Perfume, the 

“RAYMOND BOUQUET.” 

These Perfumes will be sold at their office at the 
low price of 50 cts. per ounce, put up in neat 
bottles. A reduction of 5 cts. to those furnishing 
their bottles* 

BARNARD & CO., 415 Washington St 
3m13 


AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts, 
de; same quantity and quality contained in one 


of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 school St., Boston, 





Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROoMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week, n 
t 


LADIES! 


We would respectfully inform you that we have open- 


~ SALESROOM 


AT 


NO. 53 WEST STREET, first door from Tremont, 
where may be found 


DRESS REFORM 


CORSET WAIST. 





Patented April6, 1875. 
THE 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Aug, 3, 1875. 
AND OTHER 


Sanitary Garments 


In Large Varieties. 


Our rooms are conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on. 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 
Street, where all applications for agencies either by 
mail or in person should be made to 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


CAUTION. 


No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark 














Retail rooms 53 West Street. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
iow dors ftom Tremont sire’, ~ BOSTON, 
: <= Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 
Office hours from 10 4 M. to. P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6wl 








Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


All deposits madein this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors 3ms 








DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving fall instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ass’td pictares, 50 cta, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 


They can be easily transferred to any article 80 a8 to imitate the | 


most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 60 for 60 cts. Agents wanted, 
Address J, L. PATTEN & OO., 162 William Street, New York. 


Samples of paper “wep! illustrated, | 











Shoots Darts or Slugs 50 feet perfectly accurate. 
parlor amusement for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


it one may become a dead shot. 


Excellent 
By practice with 


Price, $5 00, including 6 Darts, 


6 Targets, 100 Slugs, Ramrod, Claw, Wrench, and skeleton gun- 


stock. 


$3.00. Bell Targets, $2 00, 


Handsomely nickel-plated, $6 00. 


Black walnut case, 


With the new adjustable arm-rest, which comes with each Pis- 
tol, a lady or boy may load it with ease, 
Pistol and Target sent by mail on receipt of price and 35 cents 


postage, each, or by express, C. O. 


P. O. Box, 2805. 


A tew of the many 


D. 
J. H. AYERS, 
45 High Street, Boston. 


Testimonials, 


It is surely ingenious in mechanism, quite accurate in aim, and useful in preparing 


one for the more serious handling of the ordinary rifle. 


As such, I have no hesitation in 


recommending it as the best Parlor Pistol of which I have knowledge. 


Yours truly, 
Commanding U. 8. Army. 


W. T. SHERMAN, General, 


It is a good thing for ladies’ and gentlemen's amusement, and I would advise any 


oné desiring to become a good shot, to practice with it. 


Yours truly. 
Capt. A. H. BOGARDUS. 


Champion wing shot of America, 








G yy i 
Dr. Townsend showing the manner of Inhaling. 


ONSUMPTION 


* 2 
“The fell destroyer of the human race” canbe cured 


by using : 3 
OXYGENATED AIR. 

Oxygen is the most potent element permeating the 
ethereal atmosphere. When properly introduced into 
the lungs, itexpels the tubercles and heals diseased 
lobes. Pulmonary Consumption need not prove fa- 
tal if the sufferer will apply OXXGENATED AIR be- 
fore the disease has reached the secondary stage. No 
other remedy known to science will reach this disease 
so quickly and effectually as 


OXYGENATED AIR. 


CATARRE can be thoroughly driven 
out of the system by the use of OXYGENATED AIR 

lt is worse than useless to swallow “medicine” into 
the stomach for thie life destroying disease! Snuffs 
and liquid compounds when snuffed into the nostrils, 
destroy the mucous membrane of the nose, and of- 
ten cause congestion, which does much Harm. Inhale 

OXYGENATED AIR. 
if you would be healed of this loathsome disease 
OXYGENATED AIR NEVER FAILS TO CURE 
: CATARRH. 

PNEUMONTA. is one of the most 
fatal diseases incident to our climate. When all oth- 
er remedies fail, Oxygenated Air will give relief in 
Five Minutes. To those whodoubt this statement 
we advise one trial. The moment it is breathed into 
the lungs it gives relief 

Oxygen willcure this disease whenever the sufferer 
ha ssufficient strength to inhale the remedy. We ask 
only One TRIAL to prove what we state. 

COU HSAND COLDS fre- 
quently lead to Consumption. If OXYGENATED 
AIR is resorted to whena cold first comes on, it may 
be stopped with one inhalation of OXYGENATED 
AIR. Do not cough and strain your lungs, but give 
Ovyygenated Air a trial and be convinced that nature's 
remedy will give instant rélief after drugs and medi- 


cines fail 
PHTHERIA can be cured by in- 
haling OXYGENATED AIR! 

This disease always yields to this treatment, and 
when breathed into the lungs two or three times, the 
patient is relieved and a cure effected in two or three 
days; often in as manyhours. There has never been 
one case where Oxygenated Air failed to cure this dis- 
ease. Physicians pronounce it a never failing remedy 
for Diphtheria. 

ASTHMA baffles the skill of the best 
practitioners in the land. it cannot be reached by 
medicines, and only yields to Oxygen after repeated 
doses. OXYGENATED AIR is one of the best rem- 
edies known for this suffocating malady. It will cure 
if followed up for several months. It always affords 
relief in the most severe cases. 

SPHPSIA. is carrying its victims 
to the grave by thousands. The stomach is ‘‘nature’s 
laboratory” and when poisoned with improper food 
and exhausted from over-taxation it must have REST 
as well as medicine. OXYGENATED AIR gives tone. 
life and vitality to this organ, causing every other or 
gan of thr body to perform their ey labor. 

INHALE OXYGENATED AIR 
If you areavictim to Dyspepsia. 


No 226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 3m21 





CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between CHtoa- 
co and all points in ILLinois, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Lowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WEsTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN ILL«NoIs, Iowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLtorapo, UTan, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 
Is the short line for NorTHERN Wisconsin and Mrn- 
NEsOTA, and for MApison, St. Pau. MINNEAPOLIS, 
Dvututu and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 


Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 


Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 
daily. 

New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 

o Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
fouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, 

Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago. 

Eastern. | 


Marvin HvuetittT, 
Gen. Sup’t. Chicago. 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 





In this Centennial year, it would seem 


| 
a moind., 


perfectly natural and proper that one should | 


have a curiosity to know what is being done 
for the hitherto neglected classes of human- 
ity. With this end in view | attended the 
Social Science Convention held a short time 
since in Philadelphia. At the opening of 
the session which I attended, an excellent 
paper was read on ‘Co-operative House- 
keeping, or Building,” in which it was 
stated that by such a plan labor-saving ap- 
pliances could be used, and that as the wo- 
men would be saved much of the drudgery 
which they now are obliged to perform, and 
much valuable time would be saved, which 
could be devoted to more congenial pur- 
suits. I liked this idea exceedingly—al- 
though when I reflected on the fact that so 
many avenues of employment were by the 
sage decree of men, absolutely closed to 
women, I wondered if it would not be 
‘‘Hobson’s choice,” this or none. Still this 
was a very good paper, and I hoped to hear 


a discussion upon it. But, alas! What a 
world of disappointment, the ‘‘Social 


Science” world is. This good paper was 
hustled off immediately, and the genuine, 
unparalelled, Philadelphia Building Asso- 
ciation was hustled on—a society so vast 
and so profound as to be very puzzling to 
ordinary comprehension. The statements 
made by one of the officers (Treasurer, I 
think) were certainly Greek to me. 

In speaking of the practical workings of 
this association, this gentleman gave, under 
the head of ‘‘its benefits,” the case of a 
young man who, through the excellent ad- 
vice of the officers and the loans of money 
they made him, was enabled to buy a fine 
piece of property, which proved an excel- 
lent investment, doubling or trebling in 
value, and thus securing him quite a for- 
tune. This, said the gentleman, is a speci- 
men of the benefits received through this 
association, 

‘Now for the charitable side of it.” 
Under the head of ‘the charitable,” he 
quoted the case of a poor widow, who had 
been living with her five children (girls) in 
a rented house. Her landlord informed 
her that he had decided on selling the prop- 
erty. She, it seems, rather distressed at 
breaking up her home, laid her case before 
them. The result was they loaned her the 
money ($2000,) to buy the house. She paid 
her shares promptly. Subsequently they 
loaned her another sum sufficient to repair 
the building; now she has entirely paid for 
her house. She would not sell it for $5000. 
This,” said the speaker, ‘‘is the charitable 
side of the association.” 

Now I would like to know, by what pro- 
cess of reasoning, this last transaction can 
be transmuted into charity? If the first 
was not charity, why should the last be? 
Was it because the widow came to them 
and asked their advice and their loans, 
whereas they went to the young man and 
gave him their advice and offered him their 
loans? This, we think, would be rather too 
small a difference to create so wide a dis- 
tinction as there is between the benefit and 
charity. Still, even allowing that there 
wasa difference; how could the act be 
called a charity, when the association was 
only performing its proper functions? As 
I understand one of their express objects 
is to loan money to the poor on such terms 
as to enable them to acquire homes of their 
own. This, they did for the widow, just 
as they did for the young man. She, like 
the young man, paid every dollar of the 
loan. Where then is the charity? Had the 
woman failed to make her payments, and 
had they forgiven her the debt, and allowed 
her to retain the house, that would have 
been charity; but how it can be called char- 
ity to allow a woman to pay for the house 
she lives in, I cannot understand. Espe- 
cially taking into consideration the clause 
in their printed circular, to the effect that 
women may have the same privileges of be- 
coming members, making loans, &c., as 
men. ASENATH COOLIDGE. 

Philadelphia. 





oe 
SHAM MATRIMONY IN LANCASHIRE, 





An English newspaper contains the fol- 
lowing singular announcement: 

“At Warrington, on Friday, a young man, 
named Wells, sold his wife, a good-looking 
young woman of some six-and-twenty sum- 
mers, for the small price of half-a-gallon of 
beer. Wells, who is a forgeman, has lived 
apart from his wife for about two years, on 
account of her conduct; anda laborer, named 
Clayton, who lodged with her mother in 
Stamford street, Warrington, having become 
smitten by the lady’s charms, conceived the 
idea that if her husband sold her to him there 
would be no lawful impediment to her be- 
coming Mrs. Clayton. Accordingly, the 
pair proceeded to a public house, and a 
messenger was despatched for Wells. 
Clayton told him that he would buy his 
wife if he would sell her. Wells replied 
that he could have her for ‘‘nowt” if he 
liked; but Clayton did not wish to obtain 
her so cheaply, and requested the husband 
to name the price. Wells then said he 
could have her for half-a-gallon of beer, 
which was at once brought in and drunk, 
and the transaction sealed to the apparent 
satisfaction of all parties. Clayton sai¢ 
she was a good wench to him, and he loved 
her. He would like to marry her, he said, 
and asked Wells if he would “hurt” her. 
Wells replied, ‘No, theaw can mairy her 
as soon as theaw loikes; to neet if theaw’s 





I won't hurt either of you.” 
Clayton also offered to keep Wells’ little 
girl by his wife, which was accepted. Upon 
the declaration of friendship Clayton treated 
Wells to another pint, and Mrs. Wells, who 
was evidently pleased with the bargain, 
paid for another half-a-gallon of beer, which 
the company drank. The husband returned 
to his work, and the wife left the house 
with her purchaser, and avowed their inten- 
tion of getting married as soon as the tardi- 
ness of legal formality permitted.” 

Of course all this was entirely illegal. 
But what under the sun does civilization 
do for us when such a state of things exists 
at the present day in a country that boasts 
of its society, riches and cultivation? 
HELENA. 


- oe 
NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB-REPORT 
OF DISCUSSION COMMITTEE. 


Allow me to preface my remarks with an 
apology. I feel that I am intruding upon 
the Chairman's duties. I believe that each 
committee’s proceedings are reported by its 
chairman; but, as our Discussion Com- 
mittee forms an exception to the rest in 
some other respects, it doesalso inthis; and 
a novice of a secretary makes her first buw, 
and solicits your attention while she gives 
you a meager report of the Discussion Com- 
mittee’s doings. 

First, let me say, we are fully aware of 
our committee’s importance; but what have 
we done? What effected? I look back 
through the year, and say, we of the com- 
mittee consider our afternoons to have been 
the especially brilliant ones; and we know 
you will acquiesce in such judgment, when 
you remember that one of our by-laws lim- 
its our choice of essayists, to the members 
of the club; another by-law, asa compen- 
sation for even one limitation, allows en- 
tire freedom in choice of subjects; while 
yet another loosens in practice as well as 
theory, the tongue of the most timidly, 
shrinking member. For is it not par ex- 
cellence, the Discussion afternoon? 

With this premise, turn back with me as 
I unroll the past record, But L am at once 
indoubt. Which deserves the priority in 
the reporting? The brilliant essay, or the 
pertinent, varied, yet never-straying-too-far 
debate? As memory recalls the latter, I lay 
down my pen in despair of repeating those 
sage objections, those sympathetic approv- 
als, those flashes of wit, those thunders of 
reproach, those tough questions, those sat- 
isfactory replies; and I prefer rather to at- 
tempt the smoother course of the studied, 
thoughtful essay. 

But can I repeat Mrs. Howe’s wise argu- 
ments and earnest call for organization 
among the rich to raise the poor, mentally 
as well as pecuniarily, reminding us that 
for the ‘‘common weal” we women were at 
least allowed to be ‘‘common” in our con- 
tributions of thought, counsel, and material 
aid? 

Have you yet, in accordance with her pro- 
position, organized your ‘‘children’s bands?” 
If not, here is a result wanting. 

Do you remember Dr. Mary Safford 
Blake’s able historical sketch of burial cus- 
tums in ancient civilized and modern savage 
nations? Have you forgotten your unani- 
mous assent to her propositions? Your in- 
stant recognition of the need of some change 
in our burial customs, as she explained her 
ideas from a sanitary point of view? 

Are you forming your Cremation Asso- 
ciations? If not where is the result? 

Then came another wise physician, Dr. 
Zakrzewska. How she upset all our ideas 
on servanthood! We opened our eyes wider 
and wider, as she went on, turning our ser- 
vants out of our houses o’ nights, and ban- 
ishing them from our hospitable tables. 
She showed them to us as ‘‘sovereigns” like 
the gentlemen-masters, and ‘‘subjects” like 
the lady-mistresses; and though we could 
not refute her argument, and at first smiled, 
then wondered, we at last grew grave, and 
said to ourselves, ‘‘Has she then really hit 
upon the cause of our domestic grievances?” 

Are we now re-arranging our households? 
If not, where is the result? 

Then Mrs. Diaz came with the olive- 
branch, and the reformed swords and 
spears; and we went home and took down 
all our pictures of generals and battles, and 
pruned our children’s story-books and _his- 
tories—the latter consisting now of only a 
few tattered Jeaves—and here at last we 
have a result. 

Then Mrs. Woods’ sweet plea for the chil- 
dren, dear things, who already rule the 
house, the street, the author’s pen, the mag- 
azine writer's fertile brain. the draughts- 
man’s pencil, the engraver's steel. 

Then we all came to Miss Hewins’ school, 
or at least wished we might,as she fitted it up, 
hung pictures on its walls, and placed busts 
in its niches; as she made its rules, and open- 
ed its opportunities before us; as she took us 
out with her on rambles, and went with us 
to lectures. How we longed to be scholars 
once more and all go to Miss Hewins’ school, 
until she told us it was closed for want of 
patronage. We knew we would have pat- 
ronized it, and have said brighter things 
than even her prodigies did. 

And, at last, the Chairman of our Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, told us we 
were too restless; either not cultured enough 
or too mueh cultured; preached to us to be 
contented in our inferiority, said we were 
only ‘‘ordinary mortals” and must try to be 
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very good wives, if—we had husbands, and 


did not say what we must do, if we had not. 
Of course, a gentle breeze of opposition 
arose at this, increased in strength with all 
the appearances of a gale; but a ‘‘Star” 
arose in the threatening sky, the air grew 
calm under its serene gaze, and the Discus- 
sion Committee's afternoons for the year are 
over, 

I trust I have proved my point. Compar- 
isons, we know, are odious. Isimply make 
assertions. We consider we have plainly 
shown to every discerning mind that our Dis- 
cussion Committee's afternoons possess un- 
impeachable claims to superiority in the op- 
portunities they offer to novices in the Club 
as essayists and debaters; while we leave it 
to the impartial listeners, as well as partak- 
ers, to pronounce upon the merits of essays 
and debates. As for practical results, we 
are confident they lie in no very distant fu- 
ture. JuLIA A. SPRAGUE. 

Secretary. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ‘WISCONSIN. 


The twenty-third Annual Commencement 
of the University of Wisconsin took place 
June 21, in the presence of a large audience 
of friends of the institution and of the grad- 
uates. The exercises were of a highly in- 
teresting character, and reflected honor upon 
the students and their instructors. All of 
the orations were creditable, and some gave 
evidence of more than ordinary ability. 
The Lewis gold medal for the best com- 
mencement exercise was awarded to Mr. 
Ritchie, Mr. Hiner receiving the second 
prize. 

Among the candidates in course, we ob- 
serve the names of several ladies. Thus: 

In Arts—Helen D. Street, Waukesha. 

In Letters—Agnes A. Haskell, Jefferson; 
Helen M. Remington, Barraboo. 

In Science—Sarah C. Ames, Madison; 
Lizzie G. Atwood, Madison; Jennie Chap- 
man, Madison; Lillie 8. Clark, Prairie du 
Sac; Emma E. Dudgeon, Madison; Mary 
M. Hénry, Madison; Elinor Henry, Madi- 
son; Caroline A. Hobart, Oak Creek; Clara 
I. Lyon, Madison; Elizabeth A. Meyer, 
Lancaster; Mary L. Nelson, Prairie du Sac; 
Mary J. Oertel, Prairie du Sac; Fanny A. 
Walbridge, Barraboo; Elsena Wiswell, Prai- 
rie du Sac. 

Honors of the First Grade—Helen Maria 
Remington, College of Letters; Helen Dou- 
gal Street, College of Letters; Fannie Adelia 
Walbridge, College of Arts. 

Honors of Second Grade—Lillie 8. Clark, 
College of Arts; Agnes Allis Haskell, Col- 
lege of Letters; Nellie Melvina Williams, 
College: of Arts; Elsena Wiswall, College 
of Arts. 

Honors in Special Studies—In the German 
Language ,and Literature, Agnes A. Has- 
kell, Helen M. Remington, Fannie A. Wal- 
bridge; in Anglo-Saxon and Early English, 
Lillie 8. Clark; in Latin, Helen D. Street. 

The alumni of the University had their 
yearly meeting, and a committee of five 
was appointed to solicit subscriptions and 
make plans for a monument to graduates 
who fell in the late rebellion, to be erected 
on the university grounds, 

In the evening, President Bascom held a 
reception in the Assembly Chamber which 
was largely attended, 

~~ > 


CONNECTICUT AGAINST CINCINNATI, 


The Woman Suffrage movement is appar- 
ently making unusual progress in Connec- 
ticut, for the reason that many members of 
the Legislature now in session are willing 
to see it tried. Last week the lower house 
of the Legislature passed an experimental 
bill giving the Suffrage for one year in 
municipal elections to every woman taxed 
upon $500, and the Senate, having first 
stricken out the clause involving property 
qualification, is now soberly considering 
the propriety of passing the bill freed of all 
restrictions. 

In commenting upon this action of its 
law-makers, the Hartford Courant says: 

“The idea that there was a chance of 
such a bill as this being. passed did not oc- 
cur probably to one ina thousand of the 
seople who elected the present Legislature. 

t was not at all one of the issues of the 
canvass, and nothing that the Assembiy can 
do would more astonish the State than to 
have Woman Suffrage thus suddenly made 
a fact. It is one of those questions which 
should not be rushed through without long 
and careful consideration. . The sense of 
the people upon it ought to be known be- 
fore this joke of a few years ago, and re- 
proach of a few years later, is allowed to 
become an established reality. . . Let it 
be soberly considered and not hurriedly 
forced upon the public. The potentialities 
of a social revolution are wrapt up in it, 
and, in the name of the State, we protest 
against the sudden precipitation upon us of 
what may be one of the greatest and least 
desired of all possible changes.” 

General Hawley, the editor of the Hart- 
ford Courant, who is responsible for this 
effort to defeat Woman Suffrage in Connec 
ticut, is the same General JosEpH HAWLEY, 
who, as Chairman of the Committee of 
Resolutions, only the week before, reported 
to the National Republican Convention at 
Cincinnati, the platform which declares 
that ‘“‘The Republican party recognizes 
with approval the advance made during the 
past few years towards equal rights for 
Woman. Such is the consistency of a 
huckstering politician. 








OUR GIRLS. 

The majority of mothers want their 
daughters to be as well off, in this world’s 
goods at least, as they are, and they hope far 
better; but how few mothers bring up their 
girls tothe standard. It is a deplorable fact 
that ninety out of every hundred of the 
young ladies who enter society as accomp- 
lished girls, are frauds; and made so by the 
education which they have received. 

We frequently hear the expression and 
see it stuck on the walls and fences of the 
public thoroughfares, *‘What shall we do 
with our Boys; and some sage lecturer will 
talk to hisaudience for an hour or two about 
the care of the boy. The future mayor, 
governor or president must be looked out 
for, and when he does something outrage- 
ous, how calmly mamma says ‘Boys are so 
wild, but they will grow to be good by and 
by.” ‘My son shall be a physician and my 
darling (to a wicked looking little fellow of 
five years) shall be a minister.” 

Here let me say, that the future pill-maker 
was certainly endowed with Ike Parting- 
ton’s knack of winding twine on door knobs 
and tying it to the legs of chairs, while the 
young minister was busy making mud pies. 

‘And your girls?” I said to the mother of 
the geniuses. 

‘I intend they shall be perfect ladies.” 

No profession for the girls, but they must 
be perfect ladies. Now, I say they are 
frauds; for misrepresentation is fraud, and 
these girls are thrown on the world misrep- 
resented; they are not what they are toned 
up to be, they are not women of thought 
or strength, or force. On the contrary, 
they are weak, insipid, frail things, who look 
up to something to cling to, though often 
cast rudely aside. But the vine still clings 
as though it had no life of itself. 

Now, it is all very well to give boys pro- 
fessions; we all know it is the duty of par- 
ents to see to that; but why make so much 
distinction? If we expect so much from 
a boy, surely we should give him an educa- 
ted mother, and if so, why should not his 
sister share the same with him? She is as 
good, as hearty, and has as loving a dispo- 
sition as he, and why then curb all that, 
simply because she is a girl. American 
mothers should not ape the customs of the 
semi-barbarians in the ways in which they 
treat our girls. HELENA. 
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ABOU SAM. TILDEN’S DREAM, 





Gov. Tilden recently appointed Mrs, 
Shaw a member of the State Board of Char- 
ities, and at the fair of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association made a speech in 
which he said: ‘I had occasion myself a 
short time ago to plant a little of the graces 
—an element-—a germ of the graces and ca- 
pabilities of the female sex in the arid 
wastes of the State Board of Charities. 
(Great Applause.) It seemed to me a simple 
and natural thing to do. I had some legal 
scruples to evade, some difficulties to over- 
come, but I did it (applause), and I woke up 
next morning and found myself famous.”’ 
(Laughter and applause.) He then told a 
dream which he had the night before, the 
gist of which was that he saw St. Peter, and 
was told that only persistence in well doing 
would yield him any credit in the books be- 
yond the sky. 

Abou Sam. Tilden, tired of Tammany’s knocks, 

One night dozed sweetly in his theater box, 

And, waking sudden, saw a radiant room, 

And in it, fairer than a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing for the W&Man’s JouRNAL. 

Though not accustomed to such scenes supernal, 

He rallied, nodded, rubbed his eyes and said: 

“What writest thou?’ The angel raised her head, 

Arranged her bustle, sighed and softly cooed: 

“The names of those who help the Sisterhood,”’ 

“You'll find mine there,” said Abou, ‘‘No it ain't, 

The angel said; then Abou spoke more faint, 

But cheery still, and: ‘I’m sure it is, 

I‘pinted Mrs, Shaw—there’s lots of biz— 

A member of our board of charities!" 

The Vision smiled and scribbled; then was missed; 

She came next night and brought the JouRNAL’s list— 

The names which Woman’s gratitude had traced, 

And lo! Sam. Tilden’s name—had been erased! 

And underneath, in red blood running free, 

These words he saw, ‘Not much; too thin, you see— 

Loud noise, big work, but nary salaree.” 

—W.A. C. in the Graphic. 
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AN INCIDENT OF GOV. HAYES. 





As we are all looking for incidents which 
may make us better acquainted with Gov. 
Hayes, we relate one which is in some de- 
gree characteristic. Hayes and Pendleton, 
“Gentleman George,” were pittied against 
each other for the governorship of Ohio. 
It was a time at which Pendleton was a 
favorite with the Democrats as a probable 
candidate for the presidency, and his suc- 
cess in the canvass involved his ability for 
the higher candidacy. All day long, while 
the election was progressing, Gov. Hayes 
sat quietly in the house of a friend in Cin- 
cinnati, reading, conversing, and seeming 
the most unconcerned of all. The lady of 
the house at last said to him: ‘‘How is it, 
Gen. Hayes, that you are so entirely unex- 
cited about a matter whichis of so much 
importance to youy’ ‘To speak truly,” 
said the governor, ‘‘I feel a great deal of 
sympathy for my opponent. He has the 
presidency as well as the governorship at 
stake. I have only the one to lose.” Gen. 
Hayes evidently had no suspicion that there 
was more for him in the turning of that 
day’s fortunes than for his rival. But such 
is the greatness of this man’s heart. I have 
seen him deeply agitated at the story of a 
little child’s danger, and I have heard one 
who had seen him in battle testify that he 
was as true as steel, and gallant as a Bay- 
yard.—[Correspondent Hartferd Courant. ] 





GEORGE SANDS’S FUNERAL ORATION 
Victor Hugo's funeral oration, which 
was read at the grave of George Sand, con 
tained the following passage: ‘‘She is the 
one great woman in this century whose 
mission was to finish the French Revolu- 
tion and commence the revolution of hu- 
manity. Equality of the sexes being a 
branch of the equality of men, a great 
woman was necessary. It was for a woman 
to prove that her mind might possess ql) 
gifts without losing a particle of her angelic 
nature, might be at once strong and gentle 
George Sand was that woman. Happy is 
it that some one does honor to France when 
so many disgrace it. George Sand is one of 
the glories of our age and country. She 
had a great heart like Barbés, a great mind 
like Balzac, and a great soul like Lamartine. 
To enumerate her masterpieces were need. 
less, and a plagiarism from the stores of 
universal memory. She was good, and ac 
cordingly she had detractors, but the insults 
to her were of that kind which posterity 
will count as glories.” 
—_—_—_—_— >e- 


A WOMAN IN A STATE CONVENTION. 





An incident of the late North Carolina 
Democratic State Convention is thus de- 
scribed by the Raleigh News: ‘‘Just here 
delegate Robinson, from Macon, moved that 
Aunt Abby House, eighty years of age, and 
for twenty-five years identified with the 
Democratic party, be invited to a seat on 
the floor. It was carried with cheers, and 
the old woman in her black sundown was 
marched in between two delegates and 
seated among the Orange County delegation, 
A little afterward while calling the roll of 
the counties in the vote for Governor, Gas- 
ton County failed to answer, and Mr. 
McAden, of Charlotte, moved that Aunt 
Abby House be appointed to represent that 
county. This brought Mr. Paul Cameron, 
of Hillsboro, to his feet, who assured the 
convention that they couldn't have Aunt 
Abby, she was under the charge of the 
Orange delegation and they intended to 
take care of her.”’ 


NEW MUSIC. NEW MUSIC. 
GOV. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES’ 


Grand March, With fine portrait. Music of 
the best. By E Mack. 40 cts. 


THE SALUTATION ! 


Our new Church Music book for 1876-77, commends 
itself at once by the variety, freshness and musical 
excellence of its contents. By L. O. Emerson, Sin- 
gle copy, $1.38. Per dozen, $12.00. 


Welcome to All Nations, 


written by Dr. O. W. Hotmes to Keller's American 
Hymn, to be sung at July 4th Centennial celebration, 
Philadelphia. Octavo form for Societies, 10 cts. 
Centennial Hyman, as sung at the Opening of 
the Exhibition. Words by Wuittier. Music by 
ParIne. In Sheet Music, 30cts.; Octavo form for So- 
cieties, 10 cts. Arranged for Orchestra, $1.00. 


Centennial Collection of National Songs. 


Elegant and attractive volume. Paper 40 cts.; Bds 


50 cts. 
GOOD NEWS! 

GOOD NEWS is the taking name of one of the 
prettiest and best of Sabbath School Song Books ever 
made. Send for specimen pages [free] or specimen 
copy, [35 cts]. Any Book or Piece sent, post-paid, 
for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. — ae Phila. 





MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER 


OF 


Scribner's Monthly, 


The most Beautiful Number of a Popular Magazine 
ever is-ued in the World, 


The publishers of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, as 
their special contribution to “the glories of the Cen- 
tennial year,’ have undertaken to produce the most 
beautiful number of a popular magazine ever issued 
in the world. Among the contrbutors to this special 
number are 
Wm. Cullen Bryant, 
Sidney Lanier, 

George E. Waring, Jr,, 
pre Thaxter, 


Richard Heury Stoddard, 

Bret Harte, 

John Burroughs, 

Tourgueneff, 

“H. H. Henry James, Jr. 

Edward Everett Hale, Thos. Bailey Aldrich, 
Gail Hamilton, 

And others only less distinguished. 


The illustrations, which are profuse in number, 
are notable specimens of the designer's, and printer's 
arts. All that culture and skill, developed by exper- 
ience, can do to make the Midsummer Holiday Num 
ber of SCRIBNER’S attractive and beautiful, has 
been done. 


Mr. Bryant's poem, 
“THE FLOOD OF YEARS,” 


Written at his present advanced age, will fairly dis 
pute with some of his earlier poems the claim to emi- 
nence. 


Mr. Stoddord’s ode of welcome to the nations, 
oe ’ > Pan) 1 Sorry mh +99 
HOSPES CIVITATIS, 
Is the most ambitious, and the best, poem he has 
written for many years. 

The articles by Burroughs and “H. H.,”’ with their 
quaint and exquisite pictures, are specially note- 
worthy. 

_ The number cannot fail to attract very wide atten- 
tion, not only from our own people, but also from 
our intelligent visitors from over the sea. 


The Midsummer Holiday number of Scribner’s 
Monthly is 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWS- 
DEALERS. 


SCRIBNER €& CO., 743 Broadway, 
New Yok. 2w28s 


HOUSEKEEPERS ATTENTION! | 
Your attention is called to the celebrated LEAMON § 
ANILINE Dyes, which have proved such a wonderful 
success. They give the most brilliant and perma- 
nent colors to all kinds of fabrics and fancy articles 
of silk or wool almost instantly, and they are so in- 
tensely strong that one bottle goes a great way. If 
you want to practice economy use them. One trial 
will conwince. For sale by al! druggists. 4w28 
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